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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as: 


Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 
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The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
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taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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The Church Behind Barbed Wire 


The Ministry of Captain John Weir Foote 


APTAIN JOHN WEIR FOOTE is a 

Presbyterian minister. He is a 
graduate in arts of Western University 
and in theology of the Presbyterian 
Theological College in Montreal. In 1934 
he was ordained. 

Mr. Foote was called to the Presby- 
terian church. at Port Hope. Here he 
was well liked by the people. He was a 
well-built man, adept in several sports. 


Golfing was one of his hobbies, and his. 


dog helped in this sport by rounding 
up all the available golf balls on the 
course. Music was another favorite 
hobby. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war, 
Mr. Foote enlisted in the chaplain serv- 
ice and in due course proceeded over- 
seas as chaplain to the Royal Hamilton 
Light Infantry Regiment. Mrs. Foote 
remains in Port Hope. 

Capt. Foote’s unit was one of those 
engaged in the Dieppe raid, and in the 


course of duty he went with them. 


Casualties among the regiment were 
heavy, seven hundred and forty in all, 
but the padre was unscathed and man- 
aged to regain his transport after the 
raid. What then took place is de- 
scribed by the London News Chronicle 
of last August 25: 

“The raid was over. Loaded barges 
were pulling out of Dieppe. Suddenly 
on one barge carrying Canadian soldiers 
a man stepped to the side. On his bat- 
tle dress he wore three pips of a captain 
and a deep purple ribbon. He was the 
Presbyterian padre who had accom- 
panied his unit on the raid and had 
landed with the troops, scaled cliffs 
and, when the signal was given, returned 
to the beach. 

““T’m going back,’ the padre shouted 
to the men, ‘there are enough padres 
in England. Our fellows left behind will 
need help.’ 

“He dived overboard and swam 
ashore. Before the barge pulled out of 
sight he could be seen wading up the 
beach.” 

Once on the beach Capt. Foote worked 
under the red cross flag with a doctor 
from Cobourg caring for those who had 
been wounded. 

The prisoners were marched back the 
next day to a temporary camp, but be- 
fore long Capt. Foote was placed in 
Offag 7B, a camp reserved for of- 
ficers. Here, were provided capture par- 
cels and food parcels from the Inter- 
national Red Cross. 

In the camp, Capt. Foote had the 
fellowship of two British chaplains cap- 


tured at Dunkirk, one Church of Eng- 


land, one Roman Catholic. The co- 
operation he received from them, Capt. 
Foote wrote home, was the best that 
could be imagined and made the work 
much more satisfactory than it would 
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otherwise have been. The little prison 
chapel was constantly in use, personal 
interviews and services following each 
other throughout the day. Being a padre, 
Capt. Foote was one of few allowed to 
visit the men in shackles. 

Capt. Foote felt, however, that his 
place was not with the officers but with 
the enlisted men on whose behalf he 
had become a voluntary prisoner. 
Eventually he was transferred to 
Stalag 283, a camp for N.C.O.’s. 

Church services, communion, and 
pastoral work continue to take much of 
the padre’s time. In his leisure hours 
he engages in educational work. Being 
naturally musical, Capt. Foote has un- 
dertaken the mastery of a few more 
musical instruments and is studying 
German on the side. 

The great problem of men in a prison 
camp is morale. Theirs is a job of wait- 
ing, without even the incentive pro- 
vided by an exacting course of training. 
In order to keep spirits from breaking, 
it is necessary to keep up a daily rou- 
tine of strenuous athletics, to follow a 
course of study, and to foster religious 
impulses. In all these activities the 
Canadian chaplain has proved himself. 

Capt. John Weir Foote will be re- 
membered as one of many Canadian 
chaplains who have in this war proved 
their devotion to. the Kingdom of God. 
The organized church has many failures 
to confess in this age. Inability to arouse 
heroic devotion to the needs of man 
on the part of her servants is not one 
of them—Canadian Churches and the 
War. 


WHO’S WHO 


Exvten Newman is a_ professional 
writer, contributing fiction to various 
magazines in this country and in Eng- 
land. Her home is in Kansas, but she is 
living in South Carolina for the “dura- 
tion” to be with her husband who is 
engaged in war work at the Charleston 
Navy Yard. 


Wiu1am E. Guroy, for years editor 
of Advance (Congregational), is now 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church of Barrington, R. I. 


Cxuarence R. SKINNER is dean of the 
School of Religion of Tufts College. 


Carteton M. Fisuer is minister of the 
Universalist church of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Srantey Manning is minister of the 
Universalist church of Hartford, Conn. 
He has always taken an active part in 
denominational affairs. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church of Milton Mass., and 
a well-known writer of children’s stories. 
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Massachusetts Waking Up 


ASSACHUSETTS Universalists turned out in 

goodly numbers for their state conventions 
May 10-11. Meeting in Fitchburg on a main line of 
railway where there was good train service, in an 
unusually beautiful church, and with perfect weather, 
there were reasons for success. But perhaps the best 
reason of all was the fact that the meetings were 
planned. They emphasized the great thought that 
“Now Is the Time” for this or for that important 


thmg. “Now Is the Time for Religion” was one 
specific subject. “Now Is the Time to Join Forces” was 
another. “Now Is the Time to Plan for Tomorrow” was 


a third. There was a note of immediacy and of expec- 
tancy in the addresses. 

Probably nowhere did the spirit of the convention 
reveal itself as clearly as in the ministers’ meetings 


under the leadership of Rev. Gustave H. Leining. So’ 


intensely concerned did the ministers become, so con- 
yineed that they had not been doing their full duty in 
denominational matters, that unscheduled sessions were 


held. The presence of Dr. Reamon, president of the 


Universalist Church of America, added significance to 
the discussions. Another meeting was set for June. The 
state of the denomination, the alleged conflict of per- 
sonalities among the leaders, of which we shall have 
more to say in another issue, the wisdom or unwisdom 
of this or that project, all came in for rather frank 
treatment. The young men of Tufts were active and 
showed up well. And “Father” Leining, albeit a bit 
pessimistic, spoke like one of the prophets of an earlier 
day. 

Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff of Cambridge is the leader 


of the Association of Universalist Women. Mrs. 
Clinton Lee Scott of Gloucester, long a successful field 
worker of the General Sunday School Association, is 
the leader of the state organization for better religious 
education. And George A. Upton of Salem is the 
president of the parent organization called the State 
Convention. 

The clear thinking and the able planning of Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, state superintendent, and of his 
board showed in the final result. 

There were weak spots of course. The fact that 
nearly all the ministers were in a session of their own 
when the recommendations were up for discussion 
miade this session of the state body colorless, but 
probably much more was accomplished than if more 
ministers had enlivened the debate on the recommen- 
dations. 

One hundred years of Universalism in Fitchburg 
was celebrated at the centennial supper put on by 
Rey. Gilbert A. Potter and his competent committee. 

There was a beautiful closing session with Mr. 
Mooney of Everett as preacher, and with Mr. Potter 
and Mr. Webster in charge of the communion. 

Citations were read recognizing the service of min- 
isters who had served fifty years or more and who were 
now in fellowship with Massachusetts. These were as 
follows: Andrew J. Torsleff, 54 years; Harry L. Thorn- 
ton, 54 years; James F. Albion, 54 years; Ulysses S. 
Milburn, 53 years; Charles Legal, 53 years; Harry F. 
Fister, 53 years; Mrs. Eliza T. Hosking, 50 years; 
George E. Leighton, 50 years; Augustine N. Foster, 50 
years; George E. Huntley, 50 years. 


“Religion Has Its Great Opportunity Now” 


NE of the speakers at the recent meeting of the 

Associated Church Press in Chicago was Dr. 
Leland D. Case, editor of the Rotarian. As he was 
leaving his office, he explained to a conference of 
executives that he was going to the Hotel Stevens to 
address a meeting of editors of church papers. An 
advertising man instantly spoke up and said, “Religion 
has its great opportunity now.” 

One of our own men said not long ago, “T have Becn 
hearing for over a year about the coming revival of 
interest in religion. I see no sign of it.” 

» What did the advertismg man mean? Probably he 
meant that society was in a more fluid condition and 


Se 


the minds of millions of people were more open now to 
new ideas. Probably he thought of anxiety and sorrow 
in many homes inclining the inmates to seek the help 
of a Higher Power. Probably he thought that with the 
world as it is, there ought to be a religious awakening 
and so there would be. Perhaps he had read of 
churches crowded to the doors in Russia, of services 
in factories in Great Britain, of increases in church 
membership in this country. 

What did the other man mean? Probably he meant 
that people are too tired and busy to go to church, 
and that the average attendance in churches that he 
knows about is less this year than last. Perhaps he 
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thinks of the hardening effect of war on fine natures. 
Perhaps he remembers the mordl slump in the wake of 
war. Perhaps he is not remembering the religion that 
is not in the church but nevertheless is inspiring’ many 
good deeds. 

We are not wise enough to say what is coming, but 
of this we are sure: Religion has a great opportunity 
now. The special tasks of religion are to inform, to 
comfort, to help, to inspire human beings. If the 
ministers of religion cannot reach folks in established 
ways, they ought to look for new ways. ‘The real 
question is whether they want to save a custom or to 
help human beings. ‘Old and honored techniques, how- 
ever, ought to be tried with all the intelligence and 
devotion folks can muster before beg cast away. 

We are not at all sure about the shape of things to 
come, but we are sure that well-equipped ministers 
with a sense of high mission will render the service that 
the times demand. They will not only help individuals, 
but they will shape society. 


A GREAT WORK FOR SERVICEMEN 


EV. HOWARD J. CHIDLEY, pastor of the First 

Congregational Church, Winchester, Massachu- 
setts, recently at an off-the-record meeting of a Con- 
eregational club in Boston expressed his convictions 
about the rehabilitation of returning servicemen. 
Without violation of confidence we can refer to some 
things that he said... 

Like Dr. Olson and Dr. Brooks of our own ministry, 
he believes that ability to serve men coming back 
depends upon ability to serve them while they are 
away. Nor is any service as great as understanding. 
The bitterness of servicemen toward civilians, of which 
so much has been written and which doubtless exists to 
some extent, comes from home letters bewailing the 
scarcity of butter or gasoline when the men them- 
selves for months have been trudging wearily back and 
forth between front area and rest area, never away 
from the noise of the guns or the danger of bombs, and 


srimly putting forth every ounce of strength that they 


have for those same folks to whom butter and gas seem 
so important. 

The great church of which Dr. Chidley is the pastor 
is maintaining under his leadership a close relationship 
with the 253 men and women who have gone out from 
this church to serve the nation in the war. There is 
a church book exchange with between 200 and 300 
modern books circulating continually’ among the 
servicemen, the church paying postage both ways. 
Besides well-selected manuals of devotion and Dr. 
Chidley’s sermons, there is a homemade book for each 
person in service profusely illustrated with pictures of 
the governor and State’ House, the town hall and 
high school, the church and the minister, and so on 
down to the home of the man or woman, the home 
folks and the family dog. The dog, it must be added, 
makes a hit greater than that made even by the gov- 
ernor and the gold dome. Tiwenty-five hundred 
separate operations are involved in making each book, 
and a great force of volunteers takes the photographs 
and does the other work. 
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A few sewing kits were sent over. Officers who saw 
them put in a request that they be supplied for other 
men, and 1,500 have been made by the devoted women 
of the church. Sixty-eight women of the church are 
working most of the time on sweaters, helmets, gloves 
and socks. 

Four times'a year the names of men and women 
in service are read off in.church. At Easter twenty-one 
of the fifty-five who joined the church were from the 
services and they joined in absentia. In some instances 
their relatives joined at the same time. 

Athlete’s foot seems to come at times from bath 
establishments. The men did not dare go to bathe 
without wearing their shoes. The church sends wooden 
clogs, and shoes are kept dry. 

Last year the church spent $1,650 on the work for 
the service people—a good deal of which came from 
the Easter offering. 

The church has backed the chaplains also, furnish- 
ing for one of them a used public-address system at a 
cost of $148. 

Few churches have the money or the personnel for 
such a program, but what every church can do is keep 
im personal touch by letters, showing that the church 
is. interested. pve 

Dr. Chidley holds that friendship now is the founda- 
tion for after-war work. To friendship must be added 
intelligence. Many who are discharged are personnel 


_ problems. For some, churches can do little, but doctors 


much. For others, the church can be of great use, 
especially in finding positions. Communities are organ- 
izing, he told his fellow club members, and the churches 
should be in on the organization. 


WHEN SPRING CAME TO WASHINGTON 


PRING came to Washington one day this year, 

but she faced a discouraging situation. Spring 
could put up with cold winds and sleetstorms, with ice 
on the shady streets and various flarebacks to winter, 
but Washington itself was uninviting. 

It was a Washington of war news and war secrets, 
of bitter hatreds and investigations, of sedition trials 
and contempt proceedings, and of hotels, rooming 
houses, trolleys and restaurants packed full of tired 
folks. 

Spring started. to leave Washington, preferring 


-to tackle the east:winds of Boston -or the ice of 


Moosehead Lake, but then she remembered just who 
she was and whose credentials she bore. Washington 
was her domain, not that of politicians. Before govern- 
ments even, spring was, and so reflecting she came back 
to Washington with a rush. 

She gave the District of Columbia the famous 
cherry blossoms for Easter Sunday. Then for a time 
she seemed overcome and half paralyzed by the crowds 
that, poured, by airplane and train and bus, and milled - 
around like “the bear who came over the mountain to 
see what he could see.” 

Bracing herself at last spring called on summer for 
help, and summer sent the mercury up to 86 and 88. 
The hesitating red bud came out in all its glory, and- 
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maples, oaks and elms followed fast. In all the country 
round about, cherry and plum and peach trees put out 
their blooms. In 8uburbs like Wesley Heights, where 
man has lavished both money and brains to create 
beauty, there came, in such numbers as almost to take 
one’s breath away, pink and white dogwood blossoms, 
lilacs of all shades and crimson and _ flame-colored 
azaleas. In‘the gardens there were pansies, tulips and 
lilies of the valley, while in the near-by woods the wild 
_ flowers, spring beauty, violets, saxifrage, toothworth, 
myrtle and chickweed wove their magic carpet. 


When spring had finished her work, she realized 
ence more how puny and petty were the forces that 
seemed so strong in a Washington winter—how feeble 
and passing were the wild scrambles for power and pelf 
—how laughable the pompous struttings on frail floor 
boards—how self-defeating the bitterness. She even 
had the satisfaction of beholding cynical editors turn- 
ing from politics to greensward for subjects, from labor 
troubles to the song of mockingbirds or the sweet, soft 
notes of bluebirds. And spring was right. 


Spring was here before there was a Washington, and 
will be here when all its captains and its kings have 
gone their little way. 


We who write these words write not to minimize 
the work that is being done in Washington. There are 
deeds of shining beauty in the midst of all the struggle. 
There are decisions fraught with destiny, and none 
greater than those concerned with the war and the 
world to come out of it. There are new conceptions 
of patriotism taking shape and new and greater ideas 
of freedoms being born. ~ 


But all that is sb full of promise is strengthened as 
men realize that beyond all their striving there is at 
work a Higher Power. It may seem to move slowly at 
times, but it never stops. This God moves in a 
mysterious way his wonders to perform, but he moves. 
He came in the form of an angel called spring even to 

® Washington, and whatever was farsighted, unselfish 
and good looked up and took courage. 


SIGNIFICANT ACTION OF METHODISTS 


HE pacifists are strong in the churches and they 

are amazingly good fighters. There is nothing very 
soft and nonresisting in the pacifists who come across 
our own horizon. And out at the General Conference 
of the Methodists in Kansas City, they were ably led 
by men like Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle. Apparently 
they had the machinery in their own hands, but the 
delegates, both lay and clerical, outvoted them. ‘ 


The Committee on the State of the Church brought 
in a report reaffirming a stand taken by the church in 
1940 which said that the church would not officially 
endorse, support or participate in war. By vote of the 
conference a minority report of the Committee was 
substituted. 

“Tt is well within the Christian position,” said the 
minority report, “when we assert the necessary use of 
military forces to resist any aggression which would 
overthrow every right which is held sacred by civilized 
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man. ... God himself has a stake in the struggle. We 
repudiate the theory that a state, even though imper- 
fect in itself, must not fight against intolerable wrongs.” 

The vote was 373 to 300. The ministers divided 
almost evenly—170 for the minority report, 169 for 
the pacifist position. The lay vote was 203 to 131 for 
the forthright statement in the support of the present 
war. 

Though the pacifists declare that the action is 
simply another illustration of how religious folks toss 
their ideals away when war comes, there is another 
explanation of the action which in our judgment is 
more creditable to human nature and the church. It is 
that in great crises vision is clarified. There are many 
situations in life when the way before us is not plain, 
but as one goes ahead, doing one’s duty as one sees it, 
the way opens. Christ dealt with this situation and 
declared, “I am the way.” It was the way of never 
dodging, of pushing on, of making the sacrifices in- 
volved. 

What refined, sensitive man wants to mix into the 
politics of a corrupt city? Who wants to stand up and 
battle with the reactionary forces opposing sane birth- 
control laws? And who but a few madmen drunk with 
a desire for more power want to let loose a modern 
war upon the world? There is no choice left us at times 
but to take the hard way, do the dirty work, fight for 
principle, sacrifice for the common good. But there is 
enduring satisfaction in making the right choices, and 
Methodists throughout the world may be proud that 
in the greatest religious gathering since Pearl Harbor, 
vision and duty met and. went bravely on together. 


SYDNEY SNOW AND HIS SUCCESSOR 


NIVERSALISTS sympathize with Unitarians in 

the death of Rev. Sydney B. Snow, president of 

the Meadville Theological School. One of his last 

services to the school was to carry through the federa- 

tion of various denominational schools and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

His successor, chosen after long search, is Rev. 
Wallace W. Robbins, who followed Rev. Frederick 
May Eliot at Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. Mr. 
Robbins is president of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, and he has served his state and city 
as a labor mediator. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The appeal of the Federal Council for definite 
effort to maintain high standards of sex morality, even 
in wartime, should have the careful attention of all 
molders of public opinion. 


We are called upon to live our lives in a century 
about which historians will write. for puoussals of 
years. How will we live them? 


All good work cheers everybody who is trying to 
do good work. 
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A Sermon by Kaj Munk .- 


By permission of the Danish Lutheran Publishing House 
of Blair, Nebraska, we give our readers one of four remarkable 
sermons which have appeared recently under the title, “Four 
Sermons,” by Kaj Munk. 

- The first sermon which we publish is entitled “Christ and 
John the Baptist,” and the text is, “Truth cannot be pickled.” 
The subject of the second sermon is “Christ and Stephen,” 
and the text is, “Let men stop being beasts.” ‘The third is 
called “Christ and Denmark” (“Jesus . . . who compels me”) . 
And the fourth, “God and Caesar” (“Christianity takes orders 
from nobody”). -' : 

The first three‘ sermofis are the famous underground 
sermons published in January, 1943, at Struer and quickly 
seized by the Germans. One copy reached England by the 
underground route. Now Kaj Munk has become a martyr. 
He was taken from his home, January 4, 1944, and never. was 
seen alive again. His body was found in a ditch the next 
day. Over 4,000 people attended his funeral. j 

Kaj Munk was not only a popular preacher, he was a 
dramatist and poet, and his plays were acted in the leading 
theaters of Denmark. 

He has been called the Danish Martin Niemoeller. 

The cover design for the sermons is a reproduction of the 
cover used on the three underground sermons, except that 
the figure 3 has been changed to 4.. The booklet sells for 
40 cents. 

A Finnish poet paid the following tribute to Kaj Munk 
on January 14, 1944, in Arbetarbladet, a Swedish-language 
newspaper published in Helsingfors: 


A poet has died, 

shot— 

cast into the ditch of a country road 
by the hangmen of violence. 

O Poet, thy voice 

is heard no longer 

under the sacred vault of the temple. 
But the voice of thy spirit 

has not been hushed. 

Thou livest, O Poet. 

Thy thought 

cannot be slain by a bullet. 

It germinates, grows, matures. 

It lives yet in thy children. 

It lives yet 

in the depths of our heart. 

A poet has died. 

A flame has been kindled 

in the dark night of the North. 


OHN was not a very cautious man. He believed 
in the truth. 

King Herod was committing adultery. The Baptist 
called on him and told him to stop it. 

He risked his life by doing so. And, more than 
that, he was in danger of provoking rebellion and civil 
war. It might even stir up the Romans, who could 
use this as a pretext to mix in the internal affairs of 
the country. This could have bloody consequences 
for the whole Jewish people. 

Why, then, did not John keep silent? That would 
have been far more sensible and considerate. 

Well, would it? 

John was possessed of a burning faith—the faith 
that truth is to be preached. 


There are people who believe that truth can be’ 


salted down. That it can be pickled, to be taken from 
the jar and used when convenient. 

They are mistaken. Truth cannot be pickled. It 
is found only in living form, and it must be used the 
moment it appears. If not used then it dies and 
decays, and it soon becomes destructive. The most 
dangerous of all lies is dead truth. 

John the Baptist was a man of flesh and blood. 
Flesh is something with nerves, and blood prefers to 
remain in the body where it is used to circulate. John’s 
disciples, who loved him dearly, advised caution; and 
they were not the only ones to suggest such a course. 
His: own flesh and blood also cautioned him: “Herod 
is a powerful man just now. This is no time to an- 
tagonize him. Better wait until his prestige is lower 
among the people, or until he, by some clumsy move, 
loses favor with the Romans. The truth will not 
suffer by being held back; it will still be truth. At the 
proper moment you can step forth in all your prophetic 
might and give the leaning cart a final push.” 

But John was not merely a man of flesh and blood. 
He was also a- man of spirit—of the Spirit of God, the 
Spirit of Truth. Therefore he had not the slightest 
faith in the idea that truth can exist hermetically 
sealed. 

The day came when he was convinced that the 
time for action was at hand. He said to himself, “Now 
the truth demands of me to be put into action.” 
His heart beat fast within. his hairy chest. His tongue 
seemed completely paralyzed. But within that jittery 
heart there was a great peace: “Now I speak as I ought 
to speak; now I am acting in accordance with my call, 
and as befits a man.” Yes, in his troubled heart there 
was a great calm. It gave him strength to utter the 
few but sufficient words, “It is not lawful for thee to 
have her.” 

“Peace be with you” is the greeting of the church. 
We sing in one of our hymns of the peace that is “more 
than angel watch.” And every Sunday we pastors 
stand before the altar and lift our hands upon the 
congregation (to make it as emphatic as possible) 
saying, “The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee 
and give thee peace.” It is a great error to think 
that this “peace” means fare you well, live well, sleep 
well, and have a good time; God will see to it that 
you always have rubbers to wear in the slush. No, the 
peace of God means that the soul is at rest. Be it ever 
so jittery, it has found a place of rest in its relationship 
to the truth. Rest is a difficult word; for truth is ever 
on the march. Rest in this connection means, there- 
fore, to march together with truth. 


That is the peace which protected John when he 


appeared before Herod. It could not protect his body, 
but it gave him poise and dignity for all time. 


* * * 


The Bible speaks of John’s time in such a way that 
his time becomes our time. This event in the life of 
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John the Baptist took place in ancient times and in 
a distant land. But it also takes place in Denmark 
today. 

Among us too there are good men who possess this 
burning faith in the truth to be proclaimed. They do 
not believe in truth as a stored substance. They can- 
not go about pretending and look away from the 
truth. They are of flesh and blood, as was John; and 
they too know fear—fear of their own fate, fear of 
the tragedy that truth may bring down upon our 
people. But some day they will understand that 
cowardice must not make them tongue-tied; and that 
the tragedy which hypocrisy, silence, and lying brings 
upon a people will, in the course of time, be a thousand- 
fold more fateful. 

Therefore the great peace fills their hearts, as it 
filled the heart of John, when they appear before the 
Herod of our native land and reproach him for his 
adultery. 

For in our nation too there is a Herod who flirts 
with the idols—the spirit of compromise which, for 
the sake of personal well-being, permits itself unseemly 
conduct. Herod could marshal many excuses for his 
transgression. He was in love with this woman, and 
it is honorable for a man to be ruled by a great emotion. 
It gave him strength to perform his regal duties, and 
thus it was of benefit to the whole royal house as well 
as to the nation. In the final analysis it was only for 
the sake of the people that he compromised with law- 
lessness. The people were satisfied, and all was peace- 
ful now. That was more than could be expected in 
such turbulent times when the enemy was in the land. 
Really, there was much to be thankful for. 


* * * 


And now this “ox” from the desert presents some- 
thing so insignificant as the truth. He wants to butt 
his head against the wall and tumble the whole 
structure so painstakingly erected by Herod and so 
laboriously maintained until now. 

It is worthy of note that the Baptist does not enter 
into any discussion with the slimy lizard. He simply 
says to him, “It is not lawful for thee to have her.” 

John wields the ax of righteousness. Herod was 
but a tiny branch on the great tree of evil. But, great 
or small, judgment has been pronounced. The sprout®* 
must be cut off. : 

His Majesty, naturally, did not argue with John. 
He ordered handcuffs. Thus it has always been. 
Truth has the word at its command; error has sword 
and chains. And error continues to delude itself, even 
to believe it is the stronger of the two. ; 

Now John was in prison. He had delivered his 
message. In the darkness of his dungeon he sensed 
the sword hanging over his head. But in his heart 
was the peace of God, the approval of a good 
conscience. 

; * * * 

What an uncomfortable book the Bible is! Does 

it not tell us that a good conscience is insufficient, and 


* The Danish word used is “Kvistling,” obviously a word 
play referring to the Norwegian traitor Quisling. 
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that even the peace of God may vanish from our 
hearts? 

Could not the Bible have dressed up the too naked 
facts a bit? Could not the incident of John’s doubt 
have been considerately passed over in silence? The 
Baptist might then have died a spotless champion and 
martyr to the greatest of all causes: the good fight 
of faith against lawlessness, falsehood and tyranny. 
Alas! the Bible is sucha primitive book. It is quite 
out of place in diplomatic circles, and too uncouth 
for the propaganda ministry. But we have to take 
it as it is; there is nothing we can do about it. 

The Bible too is saturated with that dangerous, 
uncompromising regard for the truth. It tells us the 
Baptist fell in doubt—as something that it is well for 
us to know. k 

John was so lonely in his prison. There was no 
one to listen to him, no one to be inspired by him, and 
there was no one to strengthen his faith by becoming 
deadly provoked because of his words. There was 
none at all! It seemed as if, all at once, he was com- 
pletely forgotten. Nothing happened. Herod con- 
tinued in his adultery unperturbed. The people 
manifested their cowardice by tamely leaving their 
hero to languish in prison—as reward for his faith- 
fulness. They cheered the truth lustily so long as 
there was no price to pay. But when the truth became 
costly they were discreetly silent—and left John to 
pay the price. Why had he brought so great a 
sacrifice? Was the truth really truth when it did not 
work miracles? He whom John had accepted as the 
Truth, and for whom he had risked his life, was he 
really the promised One? Were it not better to drop 
him and begin to look for another? 

I readily admit that I do not understand why 
Jesus did not go to the friend of his youth in prison, 
and in some way try to help him. But who am I to 
criticize the Christ! There must have been something 
John had to fight through by himself. Can it be in 
the nature of truth that at times it makes a man very 
lonely? 

But I am happy for what Jesus said to the people 
about the imprisoned and fallen prophet. For it was 
daring, to say the least, on the part of John, who in 
self-effacing humility had started Jesus on his world 
mission, now to put such a question to him in public. 
Jesus had every reason to be shaken, hurt, and angered 
at such conduct. And the multitudes were more than 
ready to drop their old hero for the new man of the 
hour. Hear them whisper: “Who would have thought 
that of John. So little backbone! As fickle as an 
ecean wave, or as an early spring day. Certainly, his 
religion could not have gone very deep since it failed 
to stand the strain of testing.” 

Well, folks who never risk anything are always 
disappointed when those who do fail to endure. 

See how manfully and wholeheartedly Jesus defends 
his friend. He is not given to judge men by their 
capacity for heroics. He throws himself into the 
breach for John with all his untried authority: 
“Though he be weak now, do not forget what he was 
and what he did in his strength. He was not a reed 
shaken in the wind.” He did not straddle the issue. 
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Go to the Rigsdag* if you would see that sort of 
men. 

John is to be judged not by what he was before 
or after, but for what he was when he rebuked Herod. 
That gives him undying fame. That, and nothing else, 
was the real John; for that moment was his hour of 
destiny. In that deed he was a trail-blazer for the 
truth, a messenger of God. 

So magnanimously can Jesus look upon those who 
fail—if they have but willed the right at the right 
moment. Give me of thy great heart, Lord Jesus. 
If I have a friend who at’ one time sang the words of 
truth to my people and later miserably failed, keep me, 
Lord Jesus, from surrendering to barren anger and 
contempt. Grant: me—despite all he now is—ever to 
honor him for what he was. 


* * * 
And now Salome is dancing in the king’s house. 
There is great merriment. It is a New Year’s ball, and 


the entire palace has been transformed into “A Night 
in Hullabaloo.” And now this man, who was to have 


* The Danish legislative assembly. 
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been guardian of the law and dispenser of justice, must 
finish the course he has set—under the silly pretext, 
perhaps, to prevent one worse from taking over. That 
is to say, to keep out a rogue you must be one! 

Then, between dances, and to the accompaniment 
of orchestral strains, they bring in the Prophet’s head , 
on a platter. 

Herod, Herod, are you so great an idiot as to think 
you serve the good powers of life with this evil game 
—that it can lead to anything but corruption of soul, 
and to ruin and damnation for yourself and your mis- 
guided people? 

And you, my countrymen, who have been cast into 
prison because you found yourselves compelled by the * 
voice of truth, I pray that you may be strong, and 
faithful to that inner conviction of having done the 
right. If there be those among you who are doubtful 
and uncertain, I absolve you from that sin on behalf 
of my Lord, as he forgave John. I assure you that 
he will judge you by your manly efforts in the cause 
of truth while some lied and others were silent. You 
have helped create the spirit out of which alone a sound 
future can grow. From the church let it be said to 
you: The Lord of truth has let his face shine upon 
you. May he grant you his peace! Amen. 


The Cross Is a Battle Flag 


Ellen Newman 


NCE again civilization has gone to war. This time 

the foundations of all Christendom, as well as 
the very existence of democracy, are threatened. The 
real enemy of Christianity is the way of life, the rule 
of might, that motivates the aggressor nations. 

The ideals of self-government, the recognition of the 
individual rights of human beings, have their roots in 
the teachings of the Christian religion. Christ himself 
was the first great democrat. He selected men from 
all classes and endowed them with a peculiar dignity 
that set them apart as leaders in the early church. 
Jesus, the lowly Nazarene, established the first social 
order to guarantee equality of opportunity to all, no 
matter how poor, how lowly of birth, how enslaved 
politically. 

Today in many countries church doors open and 
close at the pleasure of the state. Ministers of the 
gospel keep their heads or lose them at the command of 
rulers. This is bad enough, but it leads to worse, 
because the subordination of the church to government 
is the first step toward the substitution of the state 
for the church. ‘ 

In America, where the Revolutionary War gave 
birth to democracy and the first political guarantee of 
religious liberty; in America, where a civil war gave 
physical emancipation to an enslaved race; in America, 
where we grope uncertainly toward an imperfect 
realization of true democracy and. Christianity, we 
still take our rare freedoms pretty much for granted. 

But Americans are coming to see that grave respon- 


sibilities go along with outstanding privileges. We are 
beginning to understand that as the circumference of 
the globe shrinks in terms of radio reception minutes 
and travel hours, we must make up our minds to a 
world-wide religious freedom or resign ourselves to 
elobal enslavement. We cannot commit the rest of the 
nations of the world to a spiritual blackout without 
losing something of our own freedom. 

The burden of the battle falls upon organized 
Christian men and women. It is a challenge our 
churches cannot ignore. There is no place for smug- 
ness in the pews and pulpits of the churches in cities 
or hamlets. Once again the cross has become a battle 
flag. If it does not wave at the head of columns of 
marching men, it is still there in the front lines with 
cur chaplains, in the field hospitals with our Red Cross, 
in the courage of soldiers, in the prayers that go up 
from the hearts and throats of millions as they work 
and fight. 

Christianity is on trial today as never before. It 
must meet its peculiar obligation that is also its greatest 
opportunity to obey Christ’s commission to go into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every living 
creature. : 

Is the church meeting the demand for action? Are 
church members, professed Christians, crying out for 
enthusiastic support of this war in which Christianity 
has a stake greater than any other organization inthe 
whole world? Without the wholehearted backing of 


the fighting spirit of all our Christian churches and the 
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devout prayers of all Christian people we cannot hope 
to win the kind of victory that will ensure a long and 
fruitful peace, the kind of victory that means religious 
freedom to all peoples, the kind of victory that guar- 
antees a perpetuation of all the precious liberties that 
have been won with bloodshed and suffering and handed 
down from generation to generation. 


Christianizing the world is a tedious and often a 
bloody process. Just now we are progressing through 
the heartrending business of a devastating war. Just 
now the world looks to Christians for leadership. 
Christianity is the only faith that carries the promise 
of personal salvation, the one religion that has grown 
around the theme, “Love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Every American ‘soldier who sets foot on foreign 
soil is a missionary for Christianity and for democracy. 
It is to be admitted that many of them fall short of 
being ideal representatives of Christ’s teachings. While 
our American churches accept this criticism with 
humility, they must turn with new determination to 
their task of making Christian principles a chart for 
the lives of individuals and for the conduct of com- 
munity and national affairs. 


Unless the Christian churches at home are pre- 
pared to build upon the influence exerted by our fight- 
ing men abroad, Christianity is missmg a chance for 
mass evangelizing that will never come again short of 
another two thousand years. This is civilization’s 
opening to spread the gospel of the ideals of Christian 
living for which we have sent our men out to fight and 
die. A Baptist dare not balk at accepting an unim- 
mersed Lutheran as a messenger of salvation, and a 

- Catholic must be big enough to see in an unprofessed 
Christian a possible divine agent for carrying the seeds 
of the church into new lands. It calls to mind a sen- 
tence in the letter of an American doughboy written to 
his mother from France in 1918, “Mother, the best 
Christian in our outfit is a Jewish boy named Isadore.” 


Whatever the attitude of Christian denominations, 
the fact remains that American soldiers in any far-off 
country are marked with the stamp of the Christian 
communities where they were raised. Regardless of 
the wickedness of individuals, in spite of the shortcom- 
ings of communities, and the flaws within the churches 
themselves, Christianity does stand as a cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night over America. 


“T am an American” means that I am freeborn 
because I live in a country where human rights are 
respected, where Christian ideals are written into the 
law of the land. Men don’t slough off that kind of 
background. They are steeped in it, they live it 
crudely, roughly, sinfully surely, but still it is a part 
of their very personalities. 


What are our individual churches in cities and 
towns and villages doing to meet their obligation to 
the men who are fighting this world battle for the 
members of the congregations at home? Are young 
ministers being encouraged by church authorities to 
take their services to other young men on the battle- 
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fields? Men are dying there, but—more important— 
men are living there. Most of them will come home. 
Will their lives be changed, vitalized? Will hundreds 
of communities be enriched spiritually because the men 
who return from the war fronts have come in contact 
with a man of God who preached his faith by his self- 
forgetting love for his fellow men? Will the people in 
foreign lands learn what it means to minister to man- 
kind in the name of Christ, the Great Physician? Will 
churches at home satisfy the needs of men returned 
from helping to snatch the world from the jaws of hell? 


We need some deeper token for our men and women 
in service than boxes of cookies and birthday cards, 
We should send them away with the certain knowledge 
of our faith in them to do their best. Are the young 
men who have received the sacraments of our Christian 
churches being sent to war inspired with the conviction 
that they are fighting a war against evil? How many 
young men in flight over Europe, in fox holes in the 
islands of the Pacific, in lifeboats on a burning sea, are 
sustained and uplifted with the thought, “My pastor is 
praying that J will have the courage to do my duty”? 


If one Christian boy has gone from his home church 
without this certainty, then there is something 
decidedly lacking in the church as a means of serving 
the spiritual needs of mankind. 


There are complacent souls within the church who 
say that the part of Christian organizations will come 
in the period following the war when all nations will 
be reborn, when there will be a world-wide revival. 
To accept this policy of procrastination will prove fatal 
to the church. The institutions that will mold the 
pattern of the postwar world are in the war, fighting 
to win it. The church cannot piously fold its hands 
end hold aloof until the conquerors lay the world at 
its feet. This war is not yet won. To lose a complete 
victory would bea catastrophe for America, for all the 
democracies of the world. But for the Christian church 
as an institution it would spell doom. 


The ideals for which Christ died will never end. 
But unless the church as we know it today is worthy 
to bear the cross of Christ, some other human agency 
will be raised up to perpetuate the religion of the lowly 
Nazarene. 


The real horror of losing this war is not that some 
of us will die, or that church dignitaries may have 
to exchange their comfortable positions for preaching 
and teaching posts, or that some of our fine church 
buildings may be turned over to service agencies. The 
actual challenge to American Christians is that men 
and women and little children the whole world over 
look to us with hope, in firm confidence ‘that we will 
fight the good fight. 


American Christians have two duties. First, to 
keep faith with the peoples of the world; and second, 
to grow into the kind of valiant, steadfast souls that 
men will be proud that they risked their lives to keep 
free. In order to meet our obligations we must fashion 
-the cross into a battle flag—the kind that goes forth to 
win victories for the cause of peace and justice and 
freedom and right. 
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Charles R. Brown: Preacher 


William E. Gilroy 


ACK in the summer of 1901 I was in San Francisco, 

California. The city was seething with labor 
troubles. Twenty-eight thousand men were out on 
strike, and the great drays—it was of course long 
before the time of motor trucks—were going through 
the city streets witha man holding a rifle across his 
knees on the seat beside the driver. I was staying 
with relatives of my wife, and I remember the anxiety 
with which each evening we awaited the safe return of 
the two men of the household. 

It was in this atmosphere of social tenseness that 
I went one Monday morning, with the late Dr. Pond, 
to a Greater San Francisco ministers’ meeting. My 
impression is that it was limited to the Congregational 
ministers of the district, and I have no definite recollec- 
tion of the program, or of the nature of the discussion, 
except that it reflected the social and economic condi- 
tions, and that it proceeded along somewhat conserva- 
tive and conventional lines. Then, suddenly, a tall 
young man stepped forth and, speaking with strong, 
clear conviction, analyzed the issues with such precision 
that he dominated the meeting with the force and 
cogency of his remarks. 

I had come from a church in the east end of 
Toronto, composed entirely, except for one poorly paid 
bank clerk, of manual toilers. I refused to have it 
called a “labor church,” for I was convinced that the 
Church of Christ should know no class-or group as 
such; but otherwise I was as radical in my views and 
cutlook as the situation as pastor of such a church 
might suggest, and I thrilled to my imnermost being 
at the words of this California champion of labor. 
When I inquired concerning him I was told that it was 
Brown of Oakland, minister of the First Congregational 
Church across the Bay. 

I have forgotten whether I met him personally on 
that occasion, but in any case [I little realized that 
twenty years later our destinies were to bring us into 
close relations, and that I was to work for some years 
under a board of which he was chairman, with one 
cf my chief assets as an editor consisting in his friend- 
ship, with such guidance and counsel as were consistent 
with leaving me entirely free to make my own mis- 
takes. For I should record here that in my twenty-one 
years as editor of the Congregationalist, latterly known 
as Advance, there was never the slightest interference 
with my freedom of editorial utterance, though there 
were occasions when the utterance fell on matters in 
which some of the Board had personal interest, and 
regarding which opinion differed greatly from my own. 

My first close contact with Dean Brown—for in 
the meantime he had become dean of Yale Divinity 
School—was when JT met him as the chief spokesman 
of the committee that had asked me to come to Boston 
to discuss the prospective editorship. The questions 


that he asked on that occasion would constitute in 
themselves an interesting article on religious journalism, 
but they are not germane to this immediate interest. 
Suffice it to say that they revealed a wide and deep 
knowledge of religious journalism, and an intense con- 
viction concerning its basic need and value. If the 
interest of all religious leaders had been equally intel- 
ligent and vital, the history of religious journalism in 
recent times might have been more outstanding in its 
outreach and achievement. From first to last Dean 
Brown gave me his full encouragement and support; 
and IJ am under the impression that his interest and 
financial aid extended to other papers as well. I recall 
one striking saying that Dean Brown once made in a 
committee meeting; it was that in his days as pastor 
the Congregationalist in a home was “worth a pastoral 
call a week.” Had that sort of conviction prevailed, 
there would have been less abandonment of weekly 
issues. 

The appearance of a new book by Dr. Brown, the 
thirty-fifth that he has published,* is the occasion for 
these comments, and for some further word of appraisal 
of the author as preacher. Of the thirty-five books the 
greater number consist of sermons and addresses; it is 
as a preacher that Dean Brown is best known, and 
that he will longest be remembered. As a preacher 
he has spoken to a generation of college students in 
institutions all over the country; but beyond his influ- 
cnce in educational circles and his work in his own 
divinity school he has reached in his preaching of over 
half a century a vast general public, for the people 
have thronged to hear him wherever he has spoken. 

The qualities that have made Dean Brown at once 
so popular and so effective are well exemplified in the 
twelve sermons of this latest book, which include the 
famous sermon to soldiers, “The Demand for Moral 
Courage.” There is never any obscurity either of 
thought or of language. Dean Brown knows just what 
he wants to say, and he says it with exactness and 
precision. He meets the hearer, or the reader, on his 
own ground. The sermons come exactly to the place 
where one is living. Always there .is a dominating 
sense of moral and spiritual values, reinforced with the 
note of experience, and with apt illustrations. Dean 
Brown’s use of the Bible is striking. He seldom merely 
refers to a Bible incident, or story; he tells it—a prac- 
tice that I discovered some years ago to be necessary 
or advisable, when my wife came home from teaching 
a large class of high-school girls, from good average 
homes, and reported that not a single member of the 
class knew which disciple denied Jesus, and only one 
knew what disciple betrayed him! I concluded that 
parents might not themselves be too well informed,, 


*Dreams Come True. By Charles R. Brown. Macmillan. $1.50. 
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and changed my own practice. Dean Brown assumes. 
nothing; he never leaves the reader mystified or 
groping. : 

But if Dean Brown’s preaching is plain, clear and 
practical, it is not simple in the sense of moving upon 
a low plane. He has himself somewhere referred to 
our taking hold of the short end of the telescope 
through which we see God and the universe—reaching 
out from what is nearest and most certain; and this 
might be applied to his preaching. Meeting us where 
we are—and it is amazing how wide is the range and 
variety of those to whom his preaching appeals—Dean 
Brown leads us out and up to wide areas and great 
heights. Dean Brown is a minister of the Gospel—that 
is his secret. : 

The reader who has heard Dean Brown can easily 
imagine he sees and hears the preacher. No small part 
of Dean Brown’s effectiveness has been in the delivery 
that has matched the precision and clarity of his words. 
He has set a fine example for the students for the 
ministry who have trained under him; a preacher 
utterly free from any artificiality, affectation, or man- 
nerisms, with no tricks of oratory, who regards plain, 
wholesome speech as the most fitting medium for the 
message, and especially such a message as the Gospel. 

Dean Brown’s brilliance as a preacher has tended 
to detract attention from the distinctive service he has 
rendered in other fields than that of the pulpit. -As 
chairman for many years of the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society he devoted an immense amount of time 
and energy in leadership in religious education. But 
perhaps his greatest achievement, and the one that 
may mark his deepest, if not his widest, influence has 
heen in the liberalizing of evangelical religion. Instead 
of waiting for students to come to Yale he recruited 
students in various parts of the country. From the 
- West, Middlewest, and South, particularly, students 
with a very conservative, and sometimes fundamental- 
ist, background came to Yale, to emerge with an en- 
larged and more liberal conception of religion, imposed 
upon an earnest evangelical experience and purpose. 
Many of these men, and their ministries, are known to 
me, and the total number in various denominations 
must be large, as their ministries have been distinctive. 
It is a phase of Dean Brown’s leadership that ought 
to be recorded with some detail by someone who knows 
all the facts and the persons concerned. My own 
observation has impressed me deeply with the invest- 
ment that Dean Brown has made in the ministry of 
this generation. 

I have written of Dean Brown rather than of his 
latest book. Its twelve sermons testify to what I have 
written, and reveal his unabated powers as a preacher 
speaking directly to man’s daily life and needs. I doubt 
whether Dean Brown has changed greatly in his con- 
victions since the day when I first heard him as a 
young, eloquent, ardent champion of labor. He was 
a friend of labor unions, when to be such was by no 
means a popular réle. He has seen the unions grow 
into great power, and like many of us who have been 
strongly prolabor he may not always approve of the 
use of that power; but he is stanch and unbending in 
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his demand for social righteousness, and in his belief 
that only righteousness and just relations between men 
can constitute the sure and true foundations of society. 
I suspect that he has been little influenced by prevalent 
“ideologies,” but if I were asked from among all those 
whom I have known to select a typically “American” 
Christian, I think my choice would be Dean Brown. 
His roots are in the early Virginia colony, before the 
Pilgrims came; belief in democracy and in the ways 
and methods of democracy is in the very fiber of his 
being; and all that he believes, and is, and has done, 
centers in, and springs.from, a Christian faith and out- 
look, deeply imbued with the letter and spirit of the 
Hebrew prophets and poets. And this faith and out- 
look are in the very title of his latest book of sermons, 
Dreams Come True. 


Are We Losing Ground? 


O publicity is better than poor publicity. The 
pictures in Life, showing the Universalist church 


‘at Outlaw’s Bridge at work, were a pat on the back 


for this movement, but the general statement that 
congregations in Universalist churches are on the 
decrease was a hard crack on the denominational jaw. 
It was a build-up for this alert church doing a large 
work, but it was the opposite for the denomination. 
So, all our anticipation centering on these pictures, 
watching every issue from January, carried this disap- 
pointment. This was also the feeling of Rev. G. H. 
Ulrich. 
* % % 

Following our Utica Convention in October, Dr. 
Bruce Swift made the suggestion to Dr. Robert 
Cummins, general superintendent, that perhaps Life 
would send a photographer to Outlaw’s Bridge to 
feature the work of the Ulrichs. Dr. Cummins worked 
on the suggestion and the magazine was interested. 
Nobody expected this unnecessary line on -decreased 
congregations in the denomination, and it is not true 
as a general statement. All Protestant denominations 
report a drop in attendance in some churches and an 
increase in others. This is true in Universalist churches. 
In this issue, I have named churches in “News from the 
Churches” which report increased congregations. There 
are others in the state with this increase. O ye 
Universalists, prove that the Lzfe statement is not true 


of our part of liberalism. 
* * * 


Well, it behooves Universalists to take it on the chin 
and improve their church attendance records im- 
mediately. I have been emphasizing this need of filling 
those empty pews for some time. It is poor advertising 
to have empty pews. They represent a terrific handi- 
cap to our great cause——Frep C. Lernine in the 
Empire State Universalist. 


How much time he gains who does not look to see 
what his neighbor says or does or thinks, but only at 
what he does himself, to make it just and holy.— 
Marcus AURELIUS. 
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A Religion for Greatness 


Clarence R. Skinner 


VilI—Social Universalism 


E have studied economic, racial, and political 
affiliations in some detail and we have tried to 
show that universalism is an imperative in all of them. 
But these are not, the only fields in which man lives, 
moves, and has his being. The life of a normal, fully 
developed person is exceedingly intricate. He lives in 
a social order which is something like the famous Chi- 
nese carving—many spheres, one within another. If 
any individual will analyze his thoughts and actions for 
a typical week, he will find that he occupies many 
worlds both of time, space, and interest. He may 
read literature of ancient or medieval ages, he may owe 
loyalty to religions which developed centuries ago in 
far-off lands. He may be interested im science, art, 
sports, social groups, friends, communities, which reach 
in all directions. Each one of these is a sphere within 
a sphere, each interpenetrates and reacts upon all the 
others. There never was and there never will be a 
mere economic man, or political man. No normal 
person can be mere anything. He is too complex and 
many sided. He reaches out and touches too many 
aspects of the universe to fit into any one category. 
He is and must be pluralistic. In other words, a normal 
person living in a normal community must be social in 
the sense that he takes an active part in the process of 
interstimulation and response with other human beings. 
The problem which confronts us in this chapter is 
that of analyzing this vague but very potent fact of 
social influences and relations. We observe that here, 
as elsewhere, partialism rules in wide areas of life, and 
persons are restricted by narrow group limitations. 
They are confined by community habits of rigid 
exclusiveness. 

This grouping according to certain biological and 
sociological characteristics is an entirely natural pro- 
pensity and is not to be decried. The things that divide 
are often precious, and much of the richness of life is 
due to them. The religion of the unities and universals 
would not throw the whole human race into one giant 
bread-mixer, give the content a good beating, and turn 
everyone out brown in color, neuter in gender, Eurasio- 
Africo in nationality, Mohammedo-Confucio-Shinto- 
Hindu-Christian in religion, a graduate of St. Tarvardi- 
_ gan, and possessing an I. Q. of exactly 100. God 
forbid! That would be dull uniformity with a venge- 
ance, and life would lose, much of its zest and verve. 

Differences not only do exist, they ought to exist, 
and the religion of the unities and the universals would 
foster these precious diversities of experience and 
innate characteristics. 

The evil of group life comes from its false emphasis 


and imbalance. When the “in” group sets up claims of 
superiority to all “out” groups, when it overemphasizes 
its rights and its power, then it may become socially 
destructive. If it becomes exclusive, haughty, assum- 
ing virtues that do not exist, then it becomes a disease. 
If it withdraws itself from the common lot, and cuts 
itself off from wholesome give-and-take, then it becomes 
pathological. We may thus have pathological national- 
ism, racism, classism, ecclesiasticism, or any other ism. 
Wholesome group life is constantly threatened by the 
dangerous microbe of exaggerated exclusiveness. 

As an illustration, let us take the famous case of 
the clerk, whom we shall call Miss X, and the steel- 
mill worker, who will be named Mr. Z. There is no 
doubt that there is a wide social gulf between the two 
persons, which cannot be adequately explained in terms 
of economics, race, or politics. In normal times, Mr. Z 
may have a weekly income of $40, while Miss X may 
receive half that amount. Mr. Z may do work which 
requires considerable technical ability so that he would 
not be classed as an unskilled worker, but the world 
he lives in is apt to be very different from that in 
which Miss X moves and has her being. Their friends 
and associates are almost sure to belong to different 
classes, they marry into different strata of society, and 
their children face radically different prospects. They 


live in widely separate parts of the city, dress in dis-' 


tinetive garb, and their interests keep them far apart. 
They do not meet in normal social intercourse. 

A concrete example of the workings of this group 
consciousness came under the observation of the writer 
a number of years ago. A father and mother were 
concerned about finding a good school to which to send 
their daughter. An institution of good reputation was 
recommended to them, -and finally they approved it. 
The mother accompanied the young girl on her trip to 
the new school when it opened; but to the surprise of 
everyone both mother and daughter were back home 
within a few days. When questioned as to why the girl 
did not stay, the parent replied that the moment she 
arrived in the village she saw that there was a mill 


there, and that made it impossible for her. child to-go 


to school in such a situation. 

A further excellent illustration of this state of mind 
is vividly described by Somerset Maugham in his recent 
strong novel, The Razor's Edge. Larry, an idealist and 
student, is engaged to Isobel, a young woman who 
belongs to the social climbing set. Larry has an income 
of $3,000, wants to marry and live modestly but well 
in Paris, where he could pursue his studies. He sug- 
gests this to his fiancée, but she violently rejects the 
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- suggestion because it would mean a restriction of her 
social ambitions. She says: “I don’t want to know a 
lot of scrubby, unwashed people. I’ve got nothing to 
say to them and they’ve got nothing to say to me.” 
Larry protests that there are many interesting people 
whom they could meet on three thousand a year, such 
as artists and writers, who would be quite as well 
worth while as “seedy marquises and long-nosed 
duchesses.” She protests that she could appreciate 
such people, but he replies: “Yes, in a Chanel dress. 
D’you think they wouldn’t catch on to it that you 
looked upon it as a sort of cultured slumming? They 
wouldn't be at their ease, any more than you would, 
and you wouldn’t get anything out of it except to tell 
Emily Montadour and Gracie de Chateau-Gaillard 
afterwards what fun you’d had meeting a lot of weird 
bohemians in the Latin Quarter.’’* 

The above distinctions can be multiplied ad infini- 
tum. Sometimes the forms of social partialism are 
crude and obvious; more often they are subtle; and 
they may even be so habitual as to be below the level 
of consciousness. There is frequently an attitude of 
superiority of one group over another which rests on 
the flimsiest grounds, but the snobbery is real. Every 
community is rived by these lines of differentiation. 
- They are not always so material or clear cut as -the 
railroad track. For instance, a social worker, visiting 
in an apartment-house neighborhood, discovered that 
there was a cleavage among the inhabitants on the 
basis of the location in each apartment. Those who 
were physically above were socially beneath, and those 
who were physically beneath were socially above. 

Everyone is familiar with the distinctions between 
those who have descended from a long line of natives 
and those who are first- or second-generation Ameri- 
cans. Boston blue-bloods, Colonial Dames, Daughters 
of the Revolution, Mayflower descendants, and such 
distinctions raise social barriers in some cases which 
cannot be transcended. 

A famous case is to be found in the social stratifica- 
tion of Charleston, South Carolina. There again, it is 
not a matter of economic classification. The nouveaux 
riches cannot butt their way into the top set of Charles- 
ton society, even with millions of dollars. On the other 
hand, people who live in genteel poverty may easily 
maintain a position of social superiority over all con- 
testants. They have what Charleston admires—in- 
heritance, history, high breeding. They are “to the 
manner born,” and therefore are in a position to rule 
and lord it over the others. 

In Cincinnati, in days when the slaughter business 
was developing a class of hereditary wealth, there was 
a clear-cut distinction between the “stick-ems” and 
the “stuck-ems.” The difference was that one group 
kad money handed down from “stuck-ems,” while the 
other was still busy with the process of slaughtering 
hogs. Both were equally wealthy, but what a differ- 


*From The Razor's Edge by W. Somerset Maugham, 
copyright, 1944, by Doubleday, Doran and Company In- 
corporated. 
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ence in social snobbery! The one group was composed 
of the “right people,” the others were impossible. 


This condition is of course observable in England, 
where the process of stratification has been going on 
longer and with more disastrous results than in 
America. Says Grant Allen: 


This profound and now ingrained belief in the natural 
superiority of the Upper Classes reacts in a thousand most 
immoral ways upon English life. One is never at the end 
of it. But the worst of all its corollaries is undoubtedly this 
—that it stands hopelessly in the way of the recognition of all 
real betternesses. Nobody is anything by the side of the 
peer. His visible greatness eclipses all else. There is not 
a country in the world so lord-ridden as England; there is 
not a country where literary men, artists, thinkers, discoverers, 
great scientists, great poets—the prophets and seers of the 
race—fill so small a place comparatively in the public estima- 
tion. . . . Nobody who has not lived long in England can 
fully realize the appalling extent to which this gangrene of 
lord-worship, county gentleman-worship, flunkeyism, snob- 
bery,, has eaten into the very heart and brain of the nation.* 


While some progress toward democratization has 
been brought about since this scathing criticism was 
written, it unfortunately still holds good to an appalling 
degree. 

Germany is in like manner ridden with the military 
caste, derived from the power of the Prussian Junkers. 
The soldier feels that he has rights superior to any 
others. He swaggers, brags, dominates, and rules. The 
mass of the German people have so long remained 
servile to this social stratification that they seem unable 
to throw off its stultifying effects. 

A German as an individual is often friendly and 
democratic, but the German culture seems to be so 
incapable of change that it makes the people as a 
nation haughty and autocratic. 

India is an extreme example of the evils of the 
caste system, which, again, is not merely racial or 
economic, but broadly and intricately social. The 
divisions are supposed to be of divine origin, for in 
the Bhagavad-Gita the deity says, “Mankind was 
created by me of four kinds, distinct in their principles 
and in their duties.” Hindu society has largely 
accepted this fundamental theory and the whole super- 
structure has been built upon it. Some people are 
born into high privilege and power, while others are 
similarly born into castes of low degree, with a distinct 
curtailment of opportunities and recognition; and 
always there is the threat of losing caste. 

The word outcaste to a westerner has rather terrify- 
ing implications because people naturally think of it as 
being synonymous with outcast. The two are not iden- 
tical. To be bound by caste, however, does set up a 
series of rigid prohibitions and restrictions which makes 
a free flow of fellowship impossible. For instance; we 
find in the Laws of Manu, ancient Hindu sage, the 
following passage, “A Brahmin, if he take a Sudra (low 
caste) to his bed, as his first wife, smks to the regions 
of torment; if he beget a child by her, he loses even his 
priestly rank.” 


*Quoted in Social Psychology. By Edward E. Ross. P. 162. 
The Macmillan Company, 1908. ; 
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This process might be illustrated by a graph: 


WXYZ represents the social order, while A, B, C, D, 
represent the stratifications. The people who live in 
the A group, especially those who are born into it, find 
that their social life moves within very distinct areas. 
Notice that the arrows point in horizontal directions 
rather than vertical. Social mobility goes back and 
forth within the narrow confines of social sets. Many 
people may have freedom of physical movement. They 
may come in contact every day with persons living in 
B, C, and D. They may even rub elbows with them 
in factories, and subways, but there the mobility largely 
ends. Rarely do those in A mingle with those in D 
-in genuine social life. They do not dine together, 
visit in each other’s homes, or play in common recrea- 
tion. A may “go out of his way” to try to reach those 
in other groups, but he is conscious of the unnatural- 
ness of the effort. As has been said, “Immigrants are 
under America, not in it,” and they are by no means 
the only ones whose lives are underprivileged. 

D may want to share his life with A, but barriers 
confront him at every turn. He is not one of the right 
people, and cannot force his way into the house on 
the hill. He moves within his social set, and the set 
is like plaster; it soon becomes a hard mold which 
cannot be cracked. It is a form of caste system 
whether we like to recognize that term or not. 

So with B, C, and D. The partialisms of society, 
subtle or crude as the case may be, mark boundaries 
and set up stop signs which warn, “Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther.” 

This fact is summarized by.some sociologists in the 
phrase “social distance,” which, according to Kimball 
Young, 


implies subordination as well as superordination. It indicates 
the tendency to move toward an object or person, or to 
retract or withdraw. “There is an ambivalence of emotion 
which may approach love and hate in the most extreme forms. 
Social distance means aversion and avoidance, on the one 
hand, and friendliness and close contact on the other. It 
means co-operation or competition and- conflict... . 
Even in our open class system the psychological mechanisms 
of avoidance are at work. The culture patterns which have 
grown up around the groups give the direction which these 
take in the individual. The culture patterns furnish names or 
stereotyped labels for other groups. ‘This “categorical mo- 
tive,” as Shaler called it, this pigeonholing of persons into 
certain groups—niggers, wops, kikes, fundamentalists, bolshe- 
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viks, radicals, Babbitts—is the conventional’ method of han- 
dling those out-group members who try to break across the 
barriers of our own in-groups. We may want them to come 
into relationship with us up to a certain point, but we do not 
wish them to come further.* 


The prejudices and fears which we develop toward 


the “wrong people” are measures which we employ to _ 


make ourselves secure in our own positions. To admit 
everybody and every idea into our right little, tight 
little world, would keep us on tenterhooks and give 
us a kind of St. Vitus’s dance of the soul. We cannot 
live comfortable lives when our imner citadels are 
threatened with an invasion. So we build up a wall 
of protection against new practices, idea and culture 
patterns. 

Suppose we were to find out that our set was not 
necessarily the best! That our ism was not wholly true! 
That the system of values which we had built up was 
on a shaky foundation! What would happen to any 
group if it found that by abolishing social distance its 
yery life were threatened by competition? Chaos and 
consternation. When men discover that women can 
do their work better, when blue-bloods find that immi- 
grants may have higher I. Q.’s than they, what is 
left but to withdraw into social isolation and camou- 
flage oneself with the protective coloring of prejudice? 

Social universalism would present a radically differ- 


ent picture: . 
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It would allow complete social movement for all 
people among all people.. This movement would not 
be halted at any one point by heredity, job, education, 
snobbery, titles, or “previous condition of servitude.” 
It would declare that “a man’s a man for a’ that,” 
and that he should be looked upon as such. He must 
be accepted for what he is, not for what he wears or 
has. 

Notice that this does not mean equality, for 
equality is a condition unknown to nature. It does 
not mean that every person in the world will imme- 
diately drop all preferences and friendships and will 
henceforth regard every other person with an exactly 
equal amount of affection or interest. That would be 
undesirable as well as impossible. All that this social 
universalism means (and what a world of differénce!) 
is that one’s friendships and interests may be natural 
rather than artificial. It would mean the recognition 
of innate qualities and genuine worths, rather than 
those which have been bestowed by social class. Like- 
wise, it would judge a lack of worth by the real char- 


*Social Psychology. By Kimball Young. Pp. 45 and 459. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 
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acter of a man, and not by his ability to hide behind 
class approval. 


This leads us to the heart of the problem of 
democracy: a word which is greatly misunderstood, 
and a philosophy which needs clarifying. Democracy 
is not simply a vote for every man and woman, although 
that is important. Democracy is not merely what 
Lincoln called it: government of the people by the 
people, and for the people, although that is funda- 
mental. The best definition that the writer has ever 
seen is the following: Democracy is the organization 
of society with respect to the individual. Such a defini- 
tion is broad and inclusive. It includes every phase 
of man’s life. It.recognizes the fact that there can be 
nothing approaching complete democracy until all 
groups recognize and develop all individuals, and are 
open ‘to all and encourage the participation of all. 

Let us emphasize again the point that social uni- 
versalism, which is democracy, does not oppose the 
formation of multigroups. It encourages such action. 
It does not force every person to fellowship with every- 
one on the dead level of equality. As R. M. Maclver 
says: 

Democracy and a multigroup civilization belong together 
by nature. -All other systems must constantly fight a hazard- 
ous and in the end a losing fight against the ineradicable tend- 
encies of human beings to divide into groups and schools and 
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parties and sects, each following its own distinctive way, each 
seeking its own congenial goal, each responding to the ex- 
pansive impulses within it. Democracy and multigroup soci- 
ety have grown together. Each is a function of the other. 
The future belongs to them both.* 

What we are pleading for is an attitude of toleration 
plus integration among such groups so that they may 
all contribute to a rich, varied and full life for mankind. 

Let us grant for the sake of the argument that it is 
natural for colored groups to fellowship together, that 
the well educated find pleasure in each other’s company, 
that it is reasonable and right that men and women 
should be drawn together by common vocational or 
religious ties. But we must be sure that all the fences 
have gates, and all the walls have windows. There is 
nothing that saps the strength of society so fast as 
to divide and subdivide it into mutually exclusive, 
intolerant groups. Let the differences be contributed 
to social unity rather than subtracted from it. France 
before the Second World War may be a warning’ as 
to the disintegrative power of a society that is torn by 
mutually exclusive and suspicious groups. Russia, on 
the other hand, gives evidence of the power of a society 
which is endeavoring to move in the direction of a 
genuine social universalism. 


*Towards an Abiding Peace. By R. M. McIver. Pp. 110- 
111. The Macmillan Company, 1943. 


What Are We Doing About 
Universal Salvation? 


Carleton 


N his book, The Meaning of Service, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick speaks of the saving power of money. “The 
avenues are open down which our pennies, our dollars, 
or our millions can walk together in an accumulating 
multitude to the succor of all mankind. Each of us 
can take some of his own nerve and sinew reduced to 
the form of money, and through money, which is a 
naturalized citizen of all lands and which speaks all 
languages, can be at work wherever the sun shines. It 
is one of the miracles of science, mastered by the spirit 
of service, that a man busy at his daily work at home 
can yet be preaching the gospel in Alaska, healing the 
sick in Korea, teaching in the schools in Persia, feeding 
the hungry in India, and building a new civilization at 
the headwaters of the Nile.” 

These words were written at the close of World 
War I, when money was desperately needed to aid the 
suffering peoples in foreign lands. 

But oyer the years this magic of money to do good 
throughout the world has had an exceedingly bad 
effect on the moral fiber of our people. It is not to 
discredit the generosity shown by people to say that 
they have found in the giving of money a most conven- 
jent and easy kind of sacrificial. service, if it can, in 
most cases, be called sacrificial. 

When one considers the most generous response of 
our people to so many appeals for financial aid, assist- 


M. Fisher 


ance to war refugees, China Relief, the Red Cross and 
the like, it might be contended that it is exceedingly 
unfair to criticize it. 

But what are the facts? Is it not true that the 
average contribution to such relief funds does not in 
any true sense represent any sacrifice? Is it not true 
that in most cases such contributions are not missed?— 
“extra change,” so the phrase goes. And how often it 
is emphasized that such gifts may be deducted from 
one’s income tax! As though that were something to 
weigh soberly! 

And does not the emphasis upon the power of 
money to save afford an all too easy solution to the 
problem of the moral-and spiritual responsibility of the 
individual? 

Surely the Universalist Church least of all should 
find its program of salvation measured in terms of 
dollars contributed to worthy causes, causes engineered 
and carried out, incidentally, by other religious bodies! 
The current offering being received in all our church 
schools is for the work of the American Friends’ 
Service Committee, a work being done in many areas 
of human need throughout the world, and by a 
Christian fellowship approximating our own in numbers. 

What I am trying to say is obvious. Why are we 
Universalists in a position today where our saving 
works must be done through other religious fellow- 
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ships? Is it that we lack people of sacrificial spirit? 
Hardly. Is it that we lack money? Perhaps. But is 
it not rather because we have failed miserably in the 
way of vision and daring to engage in saving works 
that break through the narrow confines of traditional 
benevolences? 

_ Why do we not have a program of human rehabilita- 
tion and redemption such as the Quakers have? 

At a recent meeting of Universalist ministers, the 
matter of recruiting young men and women for the 
Universalist ministry was discussed. It was emphasized 
that we must indeed challenge our young people to 
enter the ministry. With what can we truly challenge 
them? Declining ‘churches? The possibility of build- 
ing new churches in new areas, where the Universalist 
gospel may be preached? _- 

‘ What is definitely needed is a witness to our faith, 
a program of works that honestly and truly objectifies 
our faith. We have done enough preaching. There is 
the rub! What we should be about is the deed of 
sacrificial service in the broadening areas of human 
need and despair the world over. 

These are not merely the words of a critic, though 
they are assuredly that. They are the words, long 
considered, of one who, as a member of the Universal- 
ist fellowship, offers himself for service anywhere in 
the world, as part of a Universalist Service Committee 


‘ 
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that will be about the business of universal salvation,” 
the elemental task of saving lives, the creative task of 
redeeming them. 

If the human personality is of supreme worth, as 
we solemnly avow, surely in this hour we Universalists 
are duty bound under God to do something for our | 
suffering fellow men far beyond the mere giving of 
money and the offering of prayers. We must forthwith 
give ourselves, freely and gladly, to the redemptive task 
of Christ. 

It may be suggested that we are “holding up our 
end” as a denomination, that we are doing our “fair 
share.” It may be said that we can function best at 
the moment through the medium of established service 
committees. Indeed, I imagine there are a good many 
qualifying things that might be said here. But, cer- 
tainly, the future of our Universalist Church should 
mean something to us. And its future depends very 
much on whether or not our Universalism can make a 
definite impact under its own power upon the world. 
Our faith in the “universals” has need of translation 
into the saving tasks that constitute human salvation. . 

This is the question of the hour: What are we 
Universalists for? Can we get together in this tragic 
hour, devise a program of redemptive work in the areas 
of crying human need and carry it through, or can’t we? 


Planning a Total Program -for the Church 


Stanley Manning 


“New occasions teach new duties; time makes ancient good 
uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward who would keep abreast 
of Truth.” 


N these days when the whole world is changing so 
rapidly that no one knows what shall be on the 
morrow, it is more necessary than ever that the church 
should rethink its task and consider its new opportuni- 
ties and obligations. 

It is not enough for a church to continue its cus- 
tomary round of activities, or even to carry them on 
more efficiently than in the past. It must discover the 
ways in which it can meet the problems and perplexities 
of people in these difficult days. 

Have new people moved imto your community? 
What is the church doing, alone or in co-operation 
with other churches, to make them feel at home in 
the community’s life and in the church? 

Is your church doing all it can and should for its 
men and women in the nation’s service? Is it planning 
to help these men and women when they come home to 
take their places in normal civil life? 

Is your church helping its people to understand 
the problems of a war-torn world, and of the postwar 
world, and to discover and apply the Christian solu- 
tion to these problems? 

Is your church giving guidance and direction, help 
and comfort and strength to people who are troubled 
because they think God has forsaken his world? 


The church has a bigger task in these difficult days 
than ever before. 


Planning Together 


It is not enough that each department and organ- 
ization in a church plan and do its own work well. 
All—men, women, young people, boys and girls—are 
part of the total church. The needs of each group and 
individual must be met by the work and service of all. 

That is the thought behind the Plan Book arranged 
by a committee of the Central Planning Council, which 
will be ready for distribution by the time this issue of 
Tue Leaner is published. Copies go,to the officials of 
each local church as a free service from the Universalist 
Church of America. 

As soon as sample copies are ered read them 
through and arrange a General Planning Meeting as 
suggested. 

In our planning of the total program of the church 
let us keep in mind the following objectives: 


The Church Is a Fellowship 


Ever since the time of Jesus, the church has found 
one chief source of its strength in fellowship. We must 
increase the family feeling among the people in our 
church: friendliness, sympathy, mutual interest, co- 
operation, should be cultivated. Let us make one 
objective for this year a stronger and more cordial 
fellowship among our people. 
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The Church Is a Fellowship of Worshipers 


We should “enter into the closet and shut the door, 
and pray to the Father wha is in secret,” but men have 
built churches as well as closets, because they have 
need of worshiping God together. We must make our 
churches places of worship; not auditoriums or meet- 
inghouses. Study the art of worship. Make each 
service a true service of worship, in the church, in the 
chureh school, in the Young People’s Fellowship, in 
any other meetings. 


The Church Is a Fellowship of Learners 


The first Christians were disciples—learners. We 
are living in a different world from any that we have 
known. Boys and girls and young people must learn 
how to live and grow as developing Christian personali- 
ties. Men and women must learn how to be Christians 
under the new conditions which we face in the world 
of today and tomorrow. Every organization in the 
church should have an educational program. And the 
-church itself should educate its members and prospec- 
tive members in the meaning of Christian faith and life. 


The Church Is a Fellowship of Givers 


The law of sacrifice is fundamental in Christian , 


living. The church can do its work in these modern 
days only when it is adequately financed. This is 
true of the church in its own’ community and in its 
larger obligation to build a Christian world. We must 
learn the art of Christian giving—and it is an art. 
-(See the new Church Manual with its suggestions for 
better financial methods.) 


The Church Is a Fellowship of Workers 


Membership in the church or any of its organiza- 
tions is an enlistment in service. Each one should find 
or be given the task he is best able to perform. There 
are unsuspected resources of individual ability in every 
church. Plan the year’s work so as to discover and 
use them. And pass around the work so that all may 
share in the joy of it. Rotation in office not only 
brings new energy and new points of view, but gives 
many people a chance to make a contribution of service 
and so to grow in the Christian life. 


LINCOLN ON READING 


One day a visitor to the White House, remembering 
President Lincoln’s lack of formal education, sought 
to discount the value of books. 

“I feel the need of reading,” rejoined Mr. Lincoln. 
“It is a loss to a man not to have grown up among 
books.” 

“Men of force,” the visitor answered, “can very well 
get along without books. They do their own thinking 
instead of adopting what other men think. Consider 
your own experience.” 

“T have considered it,” said the President, “but I 
still value the use of books. They serve to show a man 
that those thoughts of his that he believed were orig- 
inal are not very new after all.”’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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The Moony-Man 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HERE never would have been this story to tell if 

Jennifer hadn’t cried for the moon. Perhaps you 
have heard a little poem about babies who cry for the 
moon; but until you read about Jennifer I expect you 
cannot believe there ever was a baby who did it. 

Jennifer was three and understood quite a lot; but 
she didn’t understand properly about the moon for a 
long time. Harry, her brother, was eight, and he could 
go up the stairs two steps at a time. Alice was nine, 
and her tenth birthday was two days after Jennifer 
began “her baby nonsense about the moon,” as Harry 
called it. 

It began one night when Jennifer had been put in 
her little bed. Everybody thought she was asleep. 
In the sky was a big white moon that shone through 
the night nursery window. Suddenly Mother away 


’ downstairs heard a long scream, and she rushed up. 


Jennifer had got out of bed and was standing in her 
tiny pyjamas by the window, and was banging with 
her small hands upon the glass, screaming: “I want! 
I want!” Mother put her arms round Jennifer and 
said: “What, my pet? What does Jennifer want?” 
Jennifer cried: “Moony-Man! Moony-Man!” Mother 
said: “Moony-Man is in the sky, darling. He can only 
look down at Jennifer.” But Jennifer screamed and 
sobbed, as she had done only once before, and that was 
when she wanted Harry’s flashlight. “Let her have 
it, she won’t hurt it,” Alice had said. “No fear!” 
Harry had replied. “She'll use up the battery. She’s 
mad about lights.” And now in the night nursery 
Jennifer was sobbing for the Moony-Man. 

The next night Jennifer cried again, and Mother 
said: “Whatever shall we do? She won’t stop if I pull 
down the shade. Perhaps she remembers that she once 
lived in a crescent moon, as in pictures, you know.” 
And Mother smiled. Harry muttered, “I wish she’d 
stayed there.” 

The next day was Alice’s birthday. And Alice’s 
dearest wish came true. She had from Father and 
Mother a silver-backed brush, a comb with a silver 
top, and a little oval mirror framed in silver—the sort 
of mirror girls have to see if their hair is all right 
behind. Alice hugged Father and Mother. “TI shall 
clean them every day,” she said, “with powder.” 
Harry said, “It’s queer what girls like.” 

It was a lovely birthday, and in the evening there 


_ was a party. In the middle of the party Jennifer was 


put to bed. She came to say good night. All Alice’s 
friends at the party said: “Oh, what a darling, rosy 
little thing!” Harry said: “Is she though? You wait!” 
And he grinned a little later when Jennifer began to 
cry. “It’s the moon she wants,” he said. “Don’t take 


- any notice.” 


But everybody was looking at Alice. Her eyes were 
very wide. “I’ve thought of something,” she said. “My 
little mirror. If I held it by Jennifer’s bed, the moon 
would shine in it and come quite close.” Alice’s friends 


(Continued on page 316) 
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The Padre Goes “Over the Top” 


HE following account of the work of the padres in 
the invasion forces is sent by “an officer observer”: 


The landing had been successful. Enemy resistance 
had crumbled and the British troops were well inland 
in pursuit. The going was heavy and the men were 
tired and thirsty, but there was no time to rest. 
Many stumbled as they pressed forward. 


“Have a lemon, chaps,” said a cheery voice, and 


the troops saw a tall figure in battle-dress with baskets 
of lemons round liim: Where he got them no one 
knew. 


This small but important service is typical of the 
army chaplains in the field. Their rédle in battle is 
not laid down in any manual; they receive no orders 
and work on their own. In parachute battalions, 
where some have earned the coveted parachutist 
badge, they descend with the men. In commando 
operations, the padre, trained for the rigors of the 
work, goes in too. 


At these times, service, not services, is called for. 
In an invasion the chaplains must fit into a closely 
packed interlocked scheme, and to guide them in their 
task a pamphlet based on experience in Sicily has been 
prepared. Their first job is to inspire, to encourage 
and to sustain. A chaplain must travel light,because 
he may have to march ten or more miles. So our army 
chaplains go to war with little but their faith and 
their strength of purpose. Service under fire is their 
contribution and the key to prestige and influence. 
The padre huddles in the slit trench waiting for zero 
hour. All is silence. What thoughts pass through 
men’s minds at such a time? The seconds pass and 
up and on they go. The padre follows behind the 
barrage, walking steadily and slowly, maybe grasping 
his crucifix. Sometimes one falls, hit in the leg per- 
haps, or something worse—the chaplains, too, have 
their casualty list. In the first four years of war 
twenty-six army chaplains were killed or died from 
wounds, and many more wounded. The figures have 
grown since. The physical and mental strain has been 
great and from the war zones they have in turn gone 
to Jerusalem, there to rest and regain their physical 
and spiritual strength. At the suggestion of General 
Montgomery, the assistant chaplain general of the 
Eighth Army arranged for every chaplain in the desert 
to spend a few days there. 


One of the first duties of a chaplain in entering a 
captured town or village is to select a suitable room 
for a church. But along the North African coast, 
where buildings were hundreds of miles apart, the 
soldiers and airmen built their own places of worship, 
small churches built of stone from the desert. Here 
generals and privates worked side by side. At one 
such church high on the side of a wadi, the cross was 
made from a German ammunition box and the bells 


_ arrived by bomber. 


S<return: 


troops have long since left. There is none left but 
the nomads of the desert, and for them there is a terse 
notice in Arabic, “This is a Holy Place,’ and they 
treat it with respect. 


The head of the Royal Army Chaplains Depart- 
ment in the Middle East is Rev. Arthur J.. Wilcox, 
deputy chaplain general, who has vivid memories of 
the last war when he spent three years in a prisoner- 
of-war camp in Asia Minor. His “diocese” spreads 
from Tripoli in the west to the Turkish border, and 
includes Malta and Cyprus. At Malta the church 
carried on throughout the Blitzes and relief chaplains 
Services held at A. A. sites were 
interrupted by “action stations.” 


In remote areas of Syria, Trans-Jordan, Cyrenaica 


- and elsewhere handfuls of men occupy observation 


posts, and they have to be visited from time-to time. 
One padre set out drivmg his own truck and had 
eleven map references. He covered 200 miles and 
steered by compass. An unmarked minefield caused 
some concern, but he backed out of it without harm. 


There is another side to the army padre’s work. 
In some units a Padre’s Hour has been introduced, 
when the chaplain deals with the religious difficulties 
and problems of officers and men. “What is the use 
of christening a baby?” asks one. “Does one have to 
go to church regularly to be a good Christian?” asks 
another. While a third enquires, “How can one reconcile 
fighting with Christianity?” Still another, “Why can- 
not the church in the world’s greatest crisis lead its 
people?” 


“The chaplains have been concerned that so many 
serving men seem to be out of touch with religion,” 
said the deputy chaplain general to a military observer. 
“We find, though, that the soldier is not indifferent, 
he is not hostile and is willing to learn. Lots of fellows 
are trying to find their own way. Hundreds of officers 
and men have expressed a desire to enter the Christian 
ministry after the war and we are helping them in 
their studies. But for the vast majority it is our job 
to meet them on their own ground, to help them find 
their way to religion.” 


The padres who -have been in battle treasure 
memories of quiet talks they have had. “Don’t forget 
to write home for me... .”’ “Tell the folk not to 
worry. ...” The last words of those past mortal aid 
are whispered into the padre’s ear. 


In the silence of the desert, or amid the crash of 
battle south of Rome, the padre wonders what place 
the church will have in the lives of the men when they 
They were often silent and did not voice 
their beliefs, but the army chaplain who has lived and 
laughed with them, been by their side when they 
have fought, and suffered with them, knows as no one 
else can know the beliefs deep in their hearts—The 


were shell cases. The church still stands, though the Spiritual Issues of the War. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE SCHWENK CASE 


To rue Eprror: 


After reading the newspaper accounts and the editorial 
and story im Tue Curist1an Leaper on Emerson Schwenk’s 
case, I should like to add a few thoughts. I have not had 
the problem of the placing of a service flag arise in the church 
which I serve; and I am not certain that I would resign if one 
were placed where I did not desire it to be. There are, how- 
eyer, a few facts which have not received sufficient attention. 


In the first place, we must be careful before we repeat the 
moldy criticism that the placing of a flag was not sufficiently 
important to cause such an uproar, Our common failure to 
take stands on minor incidents has been strangling the or- 

_ ganized liberal church. It is about time that we noticed that 
great issues are rare, and that one does not have to wait for 
them before becoming a great and courageous individual. 


Surely the nonpacifists should know that we have never 
fought a war on a great issue. As a nation, we have usually 
asked great .sacrifices from the citizenry because of inci- 
dents too insignificant to be mentioned in the peace treaty. 
In so far as we can guess from the records, Jesus allowed him- 
self to be executed for a stand on a minor issue. There was 
little of real importance at stake in the split between Luther 
and the Roman Church. Great men make an issue impor- 
tant by taking a stand at that point and refusing to com- 
promise further. 

Let us notice that Mr. Schwenk is not alone in thinking 
that a line must be drawn somewhere in the decorating of a 
church if its meaning and value are not to be destroyed. Re- 
cently the Department of War refused a chapel window 
because it was too militaristic. All of us recognize that the 
symbolism of a church must not be allowed to suggest a God 
so petty as to be unworthy of reverence. 


Our honor rolls and service flags are not merely com- 
memorations of the sufferings and sacrifices of our men. In 
so far as we have failed to call attention to the suffermgs and 
' sacrifices of our members in time of peace, we are honoring 

something other than sacrifices in these times. In the depres- 
sion period my brother, like countless other young men, was 
cut loose from his bearings and driven to roam over the 
land. My brother was hungry in New York, weary in New 
Jersey, humiliated in Pennsylvania, injured in Ohio, and 
heartsick and distressed all the way from Maine to California. 
But no star appeared to commemorate his sufferings. Now 
his church honors him because the Government sends him to 
Stanford University. 

’ Unnecessary sacrifices and suffering are a common part 
of our world, but the service flags commemorate only those 
which arise in the process of killing our brothers. It is fair 
to say that they pay honor to the whole business of war. 
Furthermore, I suspect that many churches would include 
in their lists only those young men who are suffering on our 
side. If Bridgeport had had a member of German birth who 
returned to his fatherland in 1940 to fight for the New Order, 
would his sufferings be honored? ‘The service flag usually 
says not only that sacrifices of war are better than sacrifices 
of peace, but also that God particularly blesses those who 
fight on our side. 

There is a common desire in our times to preserve the 
ideals of brotherhood, mercy and love. Now when they have 
no place in the halls of state they should find sanctuary in 
the church. If all that we of the Christian church can do to 
preserve these age-old ideals is to keep them uncompromised 
within the physical boundaries of a house of worship, we shall 
have made a real contribution to the future. 

Apert Q. Perry 


Brockton, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WAS NOT SCHWENK RIGHT? 


To tae Eprror: 

Your references to Schwenk are not well thought out. 
One of the very pomts that he made. was that we do not 
put into church pulpits service flags for miners and other 
laborers who perform heroic acts: Why pick our soldiers, 
sailors, marines for this honor? Why honor the men whose 
business it is to kill above all others? 


L. B. 


(Like most ministers, we are ready always to honor the 
heroes of industry in appropriate ways. Men in service are 
risking and giving life to preserve hard-won liberties. Kilkng 
is a dread necessity incident to the task. We honor both 
the living and the dead by stars on a flag. 

With such a practice well established, refusal to hang a 
flag in a place of worship when the question has been once 
raised is a blow at the men involved, at their friends and 
relatives, and at all who are sacrificing to win the war. As 
the real opposition in all such cases is to the war itself and 
not to any symbol of the war, that opposition should be 
calmly and boldly met and the truth reaffirmed that bad as 
war is, some things are worse, and that it is right to risk life 


and to kill to arrest criminals who threaten the very 


existence of civilization—Tur Eprrtor.) 


ON SYMBOLS IN CHURCHES 


To tHe Eprror: 

Your leading editorial on the service flag in the Bridge- 
port church scores the minister as a pacifist but entirely 
ignores the point he made. You quote him as saying, “No 
symbol of war or anything else has a place in the church 
other than the symbol of Christianity.” 

The places of worship of our Puritan ancestors were 
austerely bare. They even preferred meetinghouse to church. 
Are we, then, getting away from this austere simplicity and 
getting ready for the troduction into the church building 
of anything which somebody may regard as “a symbol of 
something high and-fine,’ wordless as that may be? 


Please try your editorial pen on an analysis of Mr. 
Schwenk’s objection to symbols of any kind except those of 
Christianity. 

Epmunp A. Warman 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SYMBOLS OF WAR AND OF PEACE 


To tue Eprror: 

The symbols of war mean desolation and death. When 
Emerson Schwenk saw such a symbol standing: in a place 
dedicated to salvation and life he thought it time to flee, and 
so do I. It is a question of obedience to the Heavenly Vision 
versus the praises and rewards, or the condemnation, of this 
material world, a world not yet free from slavery to ignorance 
and sin. : : 

The business of men ordained to preach and exemplify the 
gospel of Christ is to preach and exemplify that gospel. How 
can they if they put the symbols of destruction and death on 
a par with those of life and salvation? 

I grant that all who fight to kill or be killed for the 
ideals of this world deserve the praises of this world. 
But I hold that however bright and _ glorious their 
banners may be, they cannot be and should never stand as 
equal to the cross of Calvary which symbolizes love and 
life for this world plus the glories and majesty of the 
Eternal. 

Henry LaFayerts GiiesPir 
Manchester, Iowa. 
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NO BITTERNESS FELT 


To Tue Eprror: 


I was surprised to denote a tone of bitterness in the 
editorial criticizing the position taken by Rev. E. Schwenk 
of Bridgeport. The church at Bridgeport took a very un- 
derstanding, tolerant view, but you did not. If the flag was 
to Mr. Schwenk a symbol of war, how could he preach love 
before the altar of God? 

J. W. McKnicurt 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


A PROHIBITIONIST FROM IOWA 


To Tue Eprtror: 


Your prohibitionist friend unreservedly concurs with a 
recent editorial that the final answer to the liquor traffic, its 
finishing stroke, will be struck by an overwhelming sentiment 
against it. That is exactly the object of all temperance ef- 
fort with which I am acquainted. 

To this end, for the value we place upon universal brother- 
hood and for consistency in belief and works, I thmk many 
would approve a little space in Tue Lmaper given to en- 
lightenment upon the effects of drink and the facts of 
many efforts to harness this mocker and deceiver of men. 

Knowledge of the methods of the Wets to defeat senti- 
ment against their “racket” leads to the thought that they 
would embrace (figuratively) any person of character and in- 
fluence who advocated moderation or held that a swallow 
didn’t hurt anyone, and that one so claiming might upon 
occasion be invited to “have a swig,’ in the hope, too often 
realized, of more customers for their wares. 

There is no such thing as a swallow of beverage alcohol. 
It’s always plural, usually with increasing frequency. 

PRO#IBITIONIST 


SOME STRANGE DEDUCTIONS 


To Tue Eprror: 


Though ill in bed I Connell repress longer the urgency 
within me to dictate to my good wife my reaction to your 
editorial in the Easter edition of Tur CurisTran Lyaprer 
entitled “The Intemperance of the Temperate.” 

This article, ’m sure, would better be entitled “The In- 
tolerance of the Temperate,” for tolerance, no less than 
temperance, is a relative virtue, and I can conceive of in- 
stances where righteous indignation would be highly more 
preferable than supme acquiescence to tolerance, which, in 
many cases, is nothing more or less than downright indiffer- 
ence. 

When one has the courage of his convictions on a none- 
too-popular social issue such as liquor, and expounds those 
convictions, even vociferously, to the exclusion of what may 
be said on the other side, he may be said to be intolerant in 
promulgating his precepts, but he certainly cannot be ac- 
cused of being intemperate in practicing or getting others to 
practice the very social evils which he himself opposes. 

Therefore, there is one statement in your confused 
editorial which I want to challenge as being in itself a 
marked example of intolerance of thought; at least it is the 
grossest of generalizations. When you say, “We cannot help 
feeling that liquor has done about as much harm to people 
who do not drink as to people who do drink,” I take it ‘by 
the word liquor you mean those who are opposed to liquor; 
for you follow that statement with the sentence that “it 
[liquor] often distorts a man’s perspective so that he sees 
only one evil in the world and only one good, and both of 
them concerned with liquor.” It would then appear that 
your statement would read, “We cannot help feeling that 
those opposed to liquor have done about as much harm to 
people who do not drink as to the people who do drink.” In 
my humble judgment, sir, that is not only ambiguous, as 
regards the spirit of truth, but wholly beneath the dignity 
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of any religious journal when one recalls the valiant labors 
and sacrifices which Christian men and women have made 
in that cause. 

It is just such sentiment ith undermines not only the 
convictions of our readers, but which also prompts the 
owners of the liquor industry to print in their ofticial publica- 
tion, Tap & Tavern, this glaring headline—Editor of Tu 


Curist1aN Lrapsr asserts those who oppose the drinking of \ 


liquor have done about as much harm to people as those ’ 


who do drink. I’m sure your quest for “enlightenment” in the 
cause of temperance and your opposition to its zealous ad- 
vocates, has ted you to overstate your case, for it is well 
to remember that the same conviction which is so lacking 
about the liquor evil of our time was what stirred a Luther 
and a Wesley in the realm of religion, a Cobden and a 
Bright in the realm of social justice, and a Lincoln and a 
Garrison in the cause of slavery. 
Yours for more temperate articles on temperance in our 
religious journal, and less intolerant editorials against it. 
Henry H. ScHooLey 


Providence, R. I. 


THE CURSE OF THE DRINK HABIT 


To tHE Eprror: 


Let the present generation know that “bootlegging” on a 
big scale began with the Whisky Rebellion in which our na- 


tion had to use its armed forces to uphold the Excise Law | 


which put a tax on the production of whisky rather than on 
bread or other food. 

The distillers went under cover, and of course had to 
have salesmen or runners to peddle their output secretly. 
The open rebellion was put down, but from that day until 
now “moonshining” and “bootlegging” have continued. The 
cause is in the margin of profit that is increased by the ex- 
cise tax, which of course is paid by the consumer or his 
family and creditors whom he cannot pay because of his 
slavery to the drink habit. 

The common practice of penalizing the drunkard only 
impoverishes his family and throws the cost on the public. 
Nothing is more false than the statement, “If you let liquor 
alone, it will let you alone.” Tell that to the fathers and 
mothers whose sons and daughters have become drunkards. 

Now with “moonshine” stills operating in many regions 
and the margin of profit increased by the tax from six to 
nine dollars per gallon, the one real motive for “boot- 
legging” is stronger than ever, and the danger of conviction 
is no greater. 

If the Government would print the annual report of the 
killed and wounded revenue officers down to the present date, 
we would know that the Whisky Rebellion had not ended. 
We might then realize that it was not caused by prohibition. 


Certainly we who believe in the golden rule should in- 


sist that our government cease promoting the drink habit, 
remembering that “cursed is he that putteth the bottle to 
his neighbor’s lips and maketh him drunken also.” 


Lzon Prrer JONES 
Pataskala, Ohio 


CHURCHES THAT OUGHT TO FOLD UP 


_ To rue Eprror: 


May I ask you and Rev. Sheldon Christian if it has oc- 
curred to you that Paul Revere who was able to arouse the 
Americans to arms was a master craftsman, and that the 
reason our religious leaders are failing so completely to get 
men into the churches may be that they lack the essential 
knowledge of ode scientific industry to get in touch with 
men? ; 
Our religious eae need to be told that many men stay 
from church, not because they are not interested in “Christ 
and his influence in’ their lives” but rather because the 
church today exhibits an ignorance and repulsion that lessens 
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rather than increases their interest in Christianity which they 
wish to maintain. They stay away in order to retain re- 
spect for Christianity. . 


The movement in Scotland may lead to a better under- 


standing of modern industrial life. Another writer refers to 
“Christ the carpenter” but appears to have no understanding 
of the implications of this fact. 
Now comes a large entrance of women into industry 
which will lead not to their encouraging their husbands to at- 
tend the present church services but rather to their joming 
their husbands in staying at home. Perhaps with the women 
to co-operate, a new church life to supply present needs will 
develop and the old “quietly fold its tents” and pass away. 


; Frank Henry SELDEN 
Lundy’s Lane, Pa. 


THE EASTER ISSUE LEADS 


To rue Eprror: 


I have just read the April 1st issue of Tas Leaver and 
must congratulate you on its fine’qualities. Among others, 
' the articles by C. Lee Scott and Albert C. Dieffenbach are 
very thought provoking, and it is, as a whole, really the finest 
Easter number I have received during the past-twelve years 
of reading this up-to-the-minute publication. 


H. C. Berrincer 
Lunenburg, N. S., Canada 


ON RACIAL UNIVERSALISM 


To rue Epiror: 


After reading Dr. Skinner’s most interesting and informa- 
tive article, “Racial Universalism,’ March 18th issue, it oc- 
curred to me that the Red Cross in its campaign for the 
Blood Bank missed the most wonderful educational op- 
portunity for promoting racial understanding. It is an ac- 
cepted scientific fact that all men, whether they are white, 
black, brown or yellow, have the same blood, the only dif- 
ference being in the type of blood. 

T look forward to the day when’ all members of the human 
race will be scientifically classified as to type of blood and not 
’ as to race or color of skin. When this fact has become widely 
known and _ accepted, we shall have gone a long way toward 
destroying the evils of race hatred and race prejudice and 
paving the way towards universal human brotherhood. 

Science and enlightened religion must lead the way in 
bringing into reality the truth that “all men are brothers 
under the skin.” : 
Ken Nrxamo 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PINK WRITES THE BOOK AND OWEN YOUNG THE 
PREFACE 


To rue Eprror: 


Louis H. Pink, a member of All Souls’, has written a new 
book, Freedom from Fear, and dedicated it to Ex-Governor 
Lehman of New York. Owen D. Young wrote the preface. 
Harper is the publisher. 

I feel sure that you will like the book, for it has material 
good for intellectual, moral and social teething. 

I thought you might like to have this bit of news, for 
we should help together to let Universalists know what other 
Universalists have done and are doing. 

Mr. Pink was the state superintendent of insurance for 
New York from 1935 to 1943; he resigned two weeks ago as 
rent director, New York Defense Rental Region, O.P.A.; 
and now is president of the New York Associated Hospital 
Service. 

CornELius GREENWAY 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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WOULD BE LOST WITHOUT IT 


To THe Eprror: 
»Lesaper—what a splendid name and word! And how lost 
I should feel without this Leaprr! I am deeply grateful to 
all those who contribute for our good. 
Mary Exeanor Amois 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THROUGH THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT: 


Dear Dr. Cummins: 

May I ask you to pass the enclosed check [for $25] to 
the editor in chief of THe Curistian Leaner? I should like 
to send a note to him but must not just now. I do wish the 
amount were much, much more. I really owe it. Tue Leaprr 
has been a real blessing all the years. It has helped me 
more than he can know to have it these years we have been 
in New Ipswich. No Universalist church here. 

I hope I am not giving you too much trouble. 

Saran OBER 
New Ipswich, N. H. 


THE EASTER EDITORIALS 


To Tue Eprror: . ‘ 

Ever since I have had Tue Curist1an Leaper—about 
eighteen years now—lI have found such special helpfulness in 
your Easter editorials that I want you to know it. 

Recently I have been rereading your book, Love that 
Never Failed. How it “fits in” today! And how eloquently 
its message speaks in these terrible war years! It should be a 
very great satisfaction to you to be so helpful to so many. 


B. G. W. 


MORE BOMBS ON LONDON 


To THE Epiror: 
A brief message received from Dr. Belilovsky in England 

under date of March 25 states: “In the last raid all windows 

and roof glass of the Universalist church in London were ~ 

broken. The ministers are brokenhearted.” 

. Rosert Lewis WEIS 

Harrisville, R. I. 


FROM AN ACTIVE METHODIST LAYMAN 


To THE Epiror: 

I am writing to thank you for sending us the several issues 
of Tue Curistian Leaver. I have found these to be very 
interesting reading and I liked the content as well. It seems 
to me that you are doing a very fine piece of work. 

We appreciated having you with us at our class discussion. 

Stewart H. Wesster 
Bethesda, Md. 


THE RACES OF MANKIND 


HE much-discussed booklet, Races of Mankind, banned 

by the Army and withdrawn by the U.S.O., is beng made 

available to pastors for their boys in service by the Council for 

Social Action of the Congregational Christian churches. Copies 

are being sent to all Congregational chaplains by the General 
Council of Congregational Christian churches. 

“The purpose is to spread accurate information on race 
relations and to oppose Nazi doctrines of ‘racism,’” said Ray 
Gibbons, director of the Council for Social Action, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. ; 

The Council for Social Action has an International Rela- 
tions Committee which makes the development of racial 
understanding one of its, major activities. The chairman-elect 
is Rey. C. Victor Brown, chaplain of Vassar College. 
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Our Library Desk 


Freperick Boun Fisaer: Worip Crr- 
1zEN. By Welthy Honsinger Fisher. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

Adoring wives are not the most objec- 
tive or the most competent biographers, 
and I have known of at least three 
promising biographies practically ruined 
by wifely influence upon their authors 
and undue solicitude lest the subject 
should not have every last glimmering 
of light and glory. Yet a wife ought 
to be the most sympathetic, revealing 
and competent biographer of an eminent 
husband; and it is a great satisfaction to 
commend the spuit, -and).manner in 
which Mrs. Fisher has presented the 
story of her husband’s life and work. 
Witely love and devotion are properly 
evident, but in the main she has written 
objectively, putting in relief the things 
that made Dr. Fisher’s character and 
work of notable interest in the religious 
world, and of significance to the general 
public. She has written with restraint 
and without feeling the need of constant 
eulogy, rightly sensing the fact that the 
record of what Dr. Fisher was and did 
is in itself the highest eulogy. 

The characterization of Dr. Fisher— 
for some years before his death he had 
voluntarily ceased to be Bishop Fisher 
—as a world citizen is amply justified. 
“He had an instinct for the larger trends 
in world movements,” says Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, in the brilliant 
tribute of his “Foreword,” and through 
his work and contacts in India, his 
missionary secretaryships, his participa- 
tion in world conferences, and in other 
manifold activities, his outlook and his 
purposes were essentially and ultimately: 
interdenominational and international. 

Liberal churchmen will remember him 
through his presidency of the late 
lamented Free Church Fellowship. Had 
he lived, it is quite possible that his 
leadership, his enthusiasm, and his mani- 
fest earnestness in endeavoring to pro- 
mote a wider and deeper fellowship, 
particularly among groups historically 
estranged, might have borne lasting 
fruit, and have saved a movement that 
_ deserved a better fate. That late, and 
in some respects minor, phase of his busy 
and varied life set a seal to the largeness 
of his faith, the quality of his vision, the 
warmth of his heart, and the range of 
his view of fellowship and practice of 
brotherhood. 

There are human aspects of his biogra- 
phy that make it of touching interest as 
his achievements make it of inspirational 
quality. He gave such an impression of 
vigor and robust health that it is with 
surprise that one learns of his constant 
struggle against the physical disabilities 
that had to do with his comparatively 
early death. The story of his over- 
coming and carrying on is itself an in- 
spiration. 


The details of so rich and active a life 
are too many for summary, but one 
specific statement by Mrs. Fisher ought 
to be recorded. As the biographer and 
friend of Gandhi, and the friend of the 
cause of Indian nationalism, Dr. Fisher 
was often represented as anti-British, 
and it was rumored that he had been 
requested to leave India, Krishnalal 
Shridharani stating in his book, My 
India, My America (1941), that he had 
been “thrown out.” This Mrs. Fisher 
categorically denies. She states that her 
husband was pro-India, but not anti- 
British, and that he “never received a 
suggestion or even a hint from any 
official that he withdraw from India.” 
One wonders what might have been 
Bishop Fisher’s attitude in view of the 
threat to India from Japan. But that 
is a matter of speculation, and this 
biography presents too much of solid 
fact and interest to waste time on specu- 
lation. Mrs. Fisher’s biography is a 
fitting monument to a good Christian 
and a great man. 

Wuu1am E. Gmroy 


Tue Legacy or tHe Liseraw Spreir. By 
Fred Gladstone Bratton. Scribner’s. 
$2.75. 

Disillusioned political liberals who 
have lost their taste for social change in 
the direction of a developing democracy, 
and tired religious liberals whose gods 
are backtracking to the scenes where 
once the manna fell will find in Dr. 
Bratton’s book only an attempt to warm 
over an intellectual fare already found 
unpalatable. The book is an honest ef- 
fort to make liberals and erstwhile 
liberals remember their spiritual herit- 
age. j 

Beginning with the early Church 
Fathers, the course of liberalism is 
traced mainly through its greatest inter- 
preters and creators, from Origen to 
John Dewey. From the historical point 
of view there can be little quarrel with 
this method. The reader is left to sup- 
ply some names that might have been 
included, and some unmentioned trib- 
utaries to the main stream of liberalism. 
No claim of exhaustiveness is made, how- 
ever, and within the limits prescribed by 
briefness the subject matter is presented 
in compact form. Erasmus, Voltaire, 
Paine, Parker and Darwin are among 
the leading characters in the human 
drama wherein the spirit of freedom 
strives valiantly through the centuries 
against the powers of authority, super- 
stition and reaction. 

The historical background conscien- 
tiously executed, the author then lets 
himself go in what appears to be the 
real purpose of the book—to challenge 
the popular notion that liberalism is dis- 


credited as a way of life. Weaknesses 
of liberals are freely admitted, their fail- 
ure to organize their principles into in- 
stitutional life, their tendency to squat , 
on their traditions rather than blaze 
new trails, their extreme individualism, 
their smugness, easy tolerance and com- 
placency. (Against which religions and 
philosophies could not these charges be 
made?) 

Dr. Bratton deplores the present trend 
of American liberals to capitulate in 
favor of the European Neo-Super- 
naturalists. He does not believe that 
security can be found in fixed certain- 
ties allegedly derived from revealed and 
authoritative sources to which man must 
in faith commit his life and destiny. 
Rather, he is convinced that the ideology 
of the Protestant Reformation which 
stood, however imperfectly, for the com- 


_ petence of the individual, the liberal ap- 


praisal of human nature, and the con~ 
fidence in reason and scientific tech- 
niques for self-regulation and self-direc- 
tion are validated by experience. The 
highest human values known are the 
product of the free mind, a method which 
is betrayed by a return to Super- 
naturalism. 

“A revivified liberalism,” the author 
says, “is the only alternative to chaos.” 
And of the future: “If America is headed 
for totalitarianism, authoritarian reli- 
gion will prevail. If democracy survives, 
naturalistic religion will grow. .. .” 

Alert Universalist readers will be quick 
to note an error, not made: for the first 
time, which credits others than Hosea 
Ballou with the first outright statement 
of the Unitarian theology in America. 

Crinton Len Scorr 


We Beuirve! By G. Ray Jordan. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury. $1.00. 

We Believe! is a small book of nine 
chapters, which together constitute a 
twentieth-century interpretation of the 
ancient Apostles’ Creed. Each chapter 
is a sermon, and each sermon was de- 
livered recently in the author’s pulpit, 
the First Methodist Church of Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

That the style of the book is in- 
teresting will be indicated by the fol- 
lowing: While this reviewer was proof- 
reading the manuscript, he often found 
himself so engrossed in the subject mat- 
ter of the sermons that he forgot to look 
for typographical errors! Many times, 
it was necessary to turn back three or 
four pages to begin again the search 
for, mechanical mistakes. 

To catalogue the mathematics of the 
book, Jet it be stated succinctly that 
this is the tenth volume from Dr. Jor- 
dan’s pen; that it is the third consecutive 
publication by this preacher to be chosen 
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selection; that it sells for the modest 
price of $1.00, and has 135 pages. 

The book discusses every major doc- 
trine of Christianity. It is a clear 


- statement of the basic essentials of the 


Christian faith. The peculiar genius of 
this work is its careful separation of the 
important from the. insignificant, of the 
intensely relevant from the purely spec- 
ae Ministers and laymen who wish 
o read, in brief compass, a solid state- 
ment of what Christianity is all about, 
but who have neither the time nor the 
inclination to probe deeply into its un- 
solvable mysteries, will find this book 
tremendously helpful. 


For some reason, theological preach- 
ing ordinarily has been regarded as dull 
and difficult to understand. Perhaps 
this is because much of it actually has 
been that way! These sermons, how- 
ever, are quickened by a wide variety of 
illustrations, ranging from the classics 
to contemporary literature and life. Ex- 
amples are cited from many lands, and 
stories are told of people in a variety 
of professions and walks of life. Hence, 
as is the case with the other writings of 
this minister, it is rich in illustrative 
material. 


The purpose of We Believe! is con- 
tained in a brief paragraph of the pref- 
ace: “I have sought to interpret the 
ereed in language that all can under- 
stand, and to deal with a glorious ex- 
perience which, at our best, all of us 
earnestly desire. If this volume helps 
some to recite the creed with a song in 
their hearts, and to portray its noble 
spirit in their lives, I will have reason 
for deep joy!” 

Howarp C. Wiikinson 


Spven Score Birp Sones. By William 
Bacon Evans. Christopher Publishing 
House. $3.50. 


Spring time and bird song come late 
in New England. When gray days and 
snow and ice linger, and the heart is al- 
most ready to despair of springtime’s 
ever coming again with its bird notes 
and newly clothed earth, it is good to 
be able to pick up a book of bird lilt 
and song like Seven Score Bird Songs 
and read in it reassurance. The bird 
lover, though he may not always agree 
with the personality bestowed on the 
bird of the poem by Mr. Evans, 
will nevertheless find it amusing to note 
the reaction of another to a loved bird’s 
traits. While to us the interpretations 
-of the snow bunting and chimney swift 
are delightful, the voice of the goldfinch 
and the catbird are disappointing. To 
us they speak a different language, have 
a different personality. To us the Eastern 
goldfinch is no conservative, he is the 
impersonation of the demonstrative, for 
he ends his song with an appealing 
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“Lieb?” which translated means, 
you love me?” 


Many of the poems and sonnets have 
strong appeal. “War,” “The White 
Race,” “The Negro,” “The Cigarette” 
and “Indifference” have timely mes- 
sages. Though this poetry may not be 
called great, it yet fills a need. Time 
spent with these sonnets and verses will 
bring moments of cheer and_ bright 
memories. 


‘Do 


Irma C. Orro 
° 


Tue Secret or Poopuck Istanp. By 
Alfred Noyes. With Drawings by 
Flora Nash De Muth. Publishers, 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York and Philadelphia. $2.00. 


A nature book for children with 
eighteen red squirrels pictured in differ- 
ent poses on the cover makes no appeal 
to ornithologists, at least until they can 
sample the contents, for the red squirrel 
is a deadly enemy of young birds and 
is classed in many states with vermin. 
But The Secret of Pooduck Island is a 
charming story, better for adults than 
for children, unless they are highly 
gifted children. The author is a poet 
who knows the Maine wilderness and 
its inhabitants. He also knows boys, 
and his Solo is a boy who is so unusual 
that he nearly misses his chance in life 
but is saved by the combined ef- 
forts of a bad crow and a good priest. 
The drawings by Flora De Muth fit the 
work admirably. 
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Dany Devotions. Published by the 
Brothers of the Way. Order from 
Universalist Publishing House. $2.00. 


Great delight and refreshment have 
come to me through this neat little 
volume. I love it, if I may speak quite 
personally. Who are these Brothers of 
the Way? I do not know, but they 
seem to have a summer center on the 
coast of Maine. This book is a series 
of selections from great spiritual seers 
and saints with a little prayer accom- 
panying each selection. And there is 
one for every day in the year. There 
are many such books of devotion on the 
market. To me this is the most precious 


of all. 
; Wiu1am Covupen 


Hymy-Tunes or Lowrett Mason. A 
Bibliography. Compiled by Henry L. 
Mason. University Press. $3.00. 
This work lists the hymn tunes com- 

posed or adapted by Lowell Mason. Al- 

though his fame would have been estab- 
lished by the writing of Bethany (com- 
posed for the hymn, “Nearer, my God, 
to Thee”) or Missionary Hymn (“From 
Greenland’s Icey Mountains”) alone, this 
prolific composer has no fewer than 1,210 
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hymn tunes and 487 arrangements or _ 
adaptations to his credit. 


The book contains fourteen lists. One 
list gives titles of the publications in 
which his hymns appeared; Hymns of 
the Spirit and Hymn and Tune Book are 
included. Another list gives his original 
hymn tunes, and another the hymn-tune 
arrangements. ‘The remaining lists pre- 
sent the tunes according to various cate- 
gories. 


The work is compiled by a member of 
the Mason family, and is published 
under a grant from the Sonneck Memo- 
rial Fund in the Music Division of the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


To any organist who still notices 
meter signs, the initials of Lowell Mason 
will seem unusually appropriate! 


Curistina Gray-SMITH 


Brrore Maxine Important Decistons. 
By Roger W. Babson. — Lippincott. 
$1.00. 


Mr. Babson, the financial wizard of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., is a paradoxical 
figure. The greater part of his life has 
been spent in making money and in tell- 
ing other people how to make it; but 
alongside this very material interest has 
been an equally active spiritual interest, 
expressed in simple religious ideas and 
in an almost primitive ideal of church 
life and organization. The contrast 
between the simplicity of his religious 
world and the complexity of that other 
world of highly organized material in- 
terests is at times incongruous, and Mr. 
Babson gives the impression of a man 
at prayer with one eye on the market 
and stock reports. But Mr. Babson has 
a restless mind with plenty of interest- 
ing and challenging ideas. 

This present little book (eighty 
pages) is supplemental to another en-- 
titled The Open Church Movement pub- 
lished a couple of years ago. The aim 
of that movement, and of the experi- 
ment in Mr. Babson’s own church in 
Wellesley Hills, was to enlist the full 
support of the church and its lay mem- 
bers in maintaining an open door, with 
some sympathetic person or group in 
charge, through which persons having 
need of help or counsel could come, with 
assurance of helpful guidance. 

Before Making Important Decisions is 
a contribution to this field of helpful 
counsel. Mr. Babson, in this reviewer’s 
judgment, is at his best as a counselor 
concerning personal habits and personal 
efficiency. He disclaims any purpose or 
capacity to invade the physician’s special 
field, but in the one matter of health he 
offers sound guidance, backed by ex- 
perience in overcoming serious invalid- 
ism; and there are other matters con- 
cerning which his counsel is equally 
good, even if one does not always accept 
his judgments. 

Wiuiam E. Grroy 
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CITIZENSHIP DAY 


ie a naturalization court in a war 

boomtown four foreign-born Ameri- 
cans—a Chinese, a Frenchman, a Pole, 
and a Rumanian—stood quietly and 
proudly last month to take the oath of 
allegiance and become, citizens of the 
United States. For at least five years 
they had worked to forget old loyalties, 
toiled, studied, and waited for this hour 
when they would become Americans. 
They had brought along their friends 
and neighbors to see the ceremony. But 
the ceremony was only an oath of al- 
legiance administered hurriedly and 
without feeling, and a three-minute 
spiritless address of welcome delivered 
by a tired judge. The new citizens and 
their friends left the courthouse, their 
faces puzzled and disappointed. “Is 
that all that citizenship means?” they 
asked. 

‘To prevent this from happening to 
most of the 400,000 foreign-born and 
native people becoming citizens this 
year, churches and civic groups over 
America are asked to observe with fit- 
ting ceremonies the “I Am an Ameri- 
can Day” on May 21. This day was 
set aside four years ago by a Congres- 
sional resolution as a time when exer- 
cises should be held “to assist our citi- 
zens, both native born and naturalized, 
to understand more fully the great 
privileges and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in our democracy.” 

As President Roosevelt said in this 
year’s proclamation, “Our nation has 
been enriched, both spiritually and ma- 
terially, by the naturalization of many 
thousands of foreign-born men and wom- 
en and by the coming of age of great 
numbers of our youth, who have thereby 
achieved the full stature of citizenship, 
and these citizens have strengthened 
our country by their services at home 
and on the battlefield.” 

Home missions study this year has 
been devoted to the understanding of 
the relationship of the church to various 
cultural, racial, and foreign-language 
groups in America. “A citizenship day 
program, designed to make the advent 
into citizenship a spiritual occasion to 
be cherished and remembered for life, 
can be the high point for many churches 
in a year of study of fellow Americans,” 
according to a joint statement issued 
by Franklin D. Cogswell, secretary and 
editor of the Missionary Education 
Movement, Dr. Mark A. Dawber and 
Miss Edith Lowry, executive secretaries 
of the Home Missions Council of North 


America. “The day can be an act of 
friendship and good will to mark the 
beginning of a new understanding be- 
tween the Christian church and foreign- 
born and minority groups in America 
and to emphasize the spiritual signifi- 
cance which becoming an American must 
have if our democracy is to be a 
reality.” 

Out of the present educational pro- 
gram of the Christian church for 
world order and postwar planning has 
come a renewed sense of religion as 
something to be practiced not only at 
home, but also at the polling place and 
in the office. “Citizenship Day,” says 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general 
secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, “may be a _ time when 
older Americans can rededicate them- 
selves to responsible and active citizen- 
ship, when ministers may reaffirm the 
spiritual yalues underlying American 
democracy and the moral duties by 
which man gains and keeps his free- 
dom. The churches welcome this op- 
portunity to reach a group of Ameri- 
can people whom they too often leave 
untouched.” 

Programs have already been de- 
veloped by hundreds of churches which 
have participated over the past four 
years in Citizenship Day observances. 
In Rochester, N. Y., for example, where 
the observance of Citizenship Day has 
become a local tradition, ministers of 
three faiths spoke last year on “Re- 
sponsibilities of American Citizenship” 
in a ceremony conducted by representa- 
tives of the community’s — schools, 
patriotic societies, labor, industrial, and 
foreign-language groups. In New Eng- 
land churches there have been quiet 
worship services, choral singing con- 
certs, historical’ and religious pageants 
written by local people, a week of 
social events for naturalized citizens 
preceding the “I Am an American Day” 
ceremony, and sermons. In Lynn, Mass., 
the churches adopted as the day’s theme 
“Universal Human Brotherhood.” To 
read the names on the programs of 
Citizenship Day at Providence, R. I., 
is to read a ballad of Americans—Janas, 
Racewicz, Kamienska, Nieratko, Lit- 
tlefield, Eagleson, Mederios, and Karam- 


belos. In Mount Vernon, N. Y., three 
clergymen, speaking on the theme, 
“From Many Nationalities — One 


People,” were naturalized citizens, each 
born in a different country. 
The preparation for Citizenship Day 


usually begins with the appointment of 
a general committee representing all 
community groups. A theme is selected, 
and subcommittees are appointed to 
provide for printed programs, me- 
mentoes of attendance, the ceremony, 
publicity and the invitations to the 
new citizens. Publicity usually com- 
prises stories about the new Americans, 
their hopes, their background, their 
ideas of what democracy means. Names 
and addresses of the new citizens are 
secured from newspaper stories at the 
time that naturalization proceedings 
were held, or from the district office | 
of the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

Books valuable for the development 
of pageants, forums, and study pro- 
grams during the week preceding the 
ceremony are Dr. Kenneth D. Miller’s 
We Who Are America, and Emily 
Parker Simon’s Strong As. the People, 
both published by the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. A special worship. 
service for Citizenship Day may be 
secured from the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

Since May 21 is not a suitable time 
for some communities, ceremonies are 
often held the last week in May or on 
Flag Day in June. 


Federal Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Home Missions Council of North 
America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York LON aye 


Missionary Education Movement, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


RURAL PEOPLE 
AT WORSHIP 


Agricultural Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, has just pub- 
lished a booklet of worship services for 
the people who live close to the soil and 
who must find inspiration as well as sus- 
tenance from the planting and reaping 
which make up the work program of 
their days. 

This booklet is entitled Rwral People 
at Worship, by Edward Zrusen Ziegler, 
and is a collection of prayers, hymns, 
scripture, litanies and meditations on 
planting festivals, rogation, harvests, 
services of remembrance, special celebra- 
tions, hymns of the rural church and oc- 
casional services of worship and sacra- 
ments. 

We recommend this booklet. In pur- 
chasing always order through the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8. 
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General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 
% 


WILL YOUR CHURCH SCHOOL 
BE REPRESENTED? j 


pe Midwest Institute 


Meeting in recent years at Shakamak 

State Park, Indiana, this summer the 
Universalist Midwest Institute moves to 
New First Congregational Camp on the 
lake at Bridgeman, Mich. The dates 
are July 16-23. The dean is Rev. Horton 
Colbert of Rochester, Minn. 
_ Included in the line-up of courses will 
be some of special interest and profit to 
church-school leaders, present or pro- 
spective. Two of these will be taught by 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker of the Universalist Church of 
America, and Mrs. Horton Colbert, an 
experienced teacher. 


At Tar Hollow, Ohio 


The Ohio Universalist Institute, new 
last year, will return this summer to 
Tar Hollow (near Chillicothe) August 
4-14. 

Rey. Stanley C. Stall of Norwalk will 
be dean. Workers in Ohio church schools 
will find opportunities for learning and 
growth here in the courses being offered 
-by Dr. John M. Atwood of St. Law- 
rence, Dr. A. I. Spanton, Dr. George C. 
Baner and Miss Mary B. Lillie of Ohio. 


At Shelter Neck, N. C. 


Following a four-day program for 
youth groups and their representatives, 
June 14-18, leaders of adult groups and 
church schools will find their needs being 
‘met in courses to be taught by Rev. 
‘Edna P. Bruner, general field worker, 
and Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
G:S.S.A. staff, June 18-21. 


At Ferry Beach, Maine 


Consult this page in Tue CuristIAn 
Leaver of April 1 for a complete listing 
of courses and instructors at the Reli- 
gious Education Institute. Dates are 
July 8-15. The dean, Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon of Syracuse. In addition to his 
regular course on “Daily Life in Bible 
Times,” Prof. Albert E. Bailey will give 
two illustrated lectures, “What’s Who in 
the Universe” and “The Artist As Social 
Prophet.” 


There are many ways of training 
church-school leaders. Among them the 
summer institute holds a place second 
to none. 
to make certain it will be represented at 
one of these denominational assemblies? 


What is your church doing . co-operative 


AFTERNOON CLASSES 
FOR CHILDREN 


Last January the Church of the 
Divine Paternity in New York City 
decided to extend its work with chil- 
dren. It announced two hours’ weekly 
instruction in art subjects under the 
leadership of Mrs. Jane F. Kennedy. 
The class, beginning with five church- 
school children living in the neighbor- 
hood, grew, and most of the new mem- 
bers also came to church school. Simple 
materials were used: newspaper, cheap 
brushes and powdered paint which is 
easily mixed with water by the children 
themselves. The children drew and 
painted from still life and memory. Some 
very fine work resulted. It is being ex- 
hibited this month by the Neighbor- 
hood Branch of the New York City 
Public Library. As weather permitted, 
the group sketched from nature. Individ- 
ual children went on their own to the 
zoo and did interesting quick sketches 
of animals. 

At the same time there was offered 
a course in comparative religions, em- 
phasizing the lives and teachings of those 
who stand out as examples of their 
race and thought. This class was con- 
ducted on released time in co-opera- 
tion with the public schools. The work 
in this project was presented to pupils 
by means of stories of the world’s great 
religious thinkers. The children en- 
tered into the discussion, brought in 
clippings and pictures, and were shown 
some fine examples of ancient paintings 
and sculptures from old civilizations: A 
visit was made to the Metropolitan 
Museum for this purpose. Throughout 
the children showed a high degree of 
enthusiasm for this type of study. At- 
tendance was excellent. 


VACATION CHURCH 
SCHOOL PACKET 


Those who are making plans for a 
Vacation Church School will be glad to 
know of a 25-cent packet containing 
suggestions, book lists, and useful re- 
source material. In the packet will be 
found the pamphlet, The Vacation 
Church. School, What? Why? and How? 
with answers to these questions, as well 
as an excellent bibliography. Included 
also are suggestions for worship materi- 
als and creative activities, directions 
for making stereopticon slides, for finger 
painting and soap carving, a book list 
for the browsing table, and a pamphlet 
on Bible memory work. Also lists of 
vacation church school 
texts, and those of the Friendship Press. 
Write G.S.S.A., enclosing 25 cents. 


A SUCCESSFUL HOME 
AND CHURCH NIGHT 


In Eitchburg, Mass., parents of pupils 
in the First Parish (Universalist-Unitar- 
ian) Church school joined with others 
in making open house one evening re- 
cently a memorable event. A midweek 
night during school vacation was pur- 
posely chosen, and because children were 
participating it was safe to assume that 
parents would come. Also, the date 
coincided with the culmination of cer- 
tain activities which  church-school 
classes wanted to share with others. 

The following program was carried 
out: 


Musie by the junior choir. 

Shadowgraph, “Child of the Sun,” by 
Grades 3 and 4. 

Songs by Grades 1 and 2. 

Play, “Others Call It God,” by Grades 
5 and 6. 

Skit, “Freedom of Speech,” by High 
School Fellowship. : 

Panel on “Home and Church Co-opera- 
tion.” Home, Mrs. Samuel T. Farrell 
and Alden S. Marble. Church, Mrs. Al- 
bert H. Balcom and William S. Kemp. 
The moderator was Rev. G. A. Potter. 


During the panel discussion there 
were “movies” for the children. . 
' Arrangements were by the Junior 
High Department. 
Refreshments were served. 
We solicited sandwiches and coffee, 
and provided cocoa for the youngsters. 
For publicity we used our monthly 
church paper and the weekly church 
calendar, made telephone calls, and is- 
sued invitations from pulpit and through 
teachers and children. In addition, we 
had two good newspaper articles preced- 
ing the meeting and one afterwards. 
Qualitatively, the meeting was, good. 
Quantitatively, too, for 125 children, 
parents and friends were present. 
Morten P. Caritson 
Director of Religious Education 


BUY A BOOK TODAY 
Read It 


THEN SEND IT TOA 
SERVICE MAN OR WOMAN! 


Buy ANY book through 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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C. LEONARD BROWN 


C. Leonard Brown, the newly elected 
secretary of the Boston Universalist Club 
and a well-known Universalist layman, 
died suddenly at his home, 49° Dover 
Street, West Somerville, Mass., Sunday, 
April 30. He was a retired engineer of 
the U. 8. Government, having worked 
for years in the Bureau of Roads of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, now 
the Public Roads Administration. 

During his Washington: years he was 
a faithful member of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, and he 
served for eleven years as a member of 
the Board and as secretary of the parish. 

When he moved to the Boston area 
he was elected a member of the Board 


of the West Somerville Universalist 
church. 
Mr. Brown occupied an apartment 


alone, going out for his dinners. He was 
not in his pew at the‘ West Somerville 
church Sunday morning and did not ap- 
pear as usual Sunday afternoon at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Whit- 
ney. Mr. Whitney went to his apart- 
ment, summoned the janitor and on 
entering found Mr. Brown dead. He was 
sitting upright at the end of the sofa 
in his dressing gown, and had been dead 
for some hours. 

C. Leonard Brown was born June 19, 
1867, at Acton, Mass., the son of Charles 
and Betsy Ann Atwood Brown. He was 
educated at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, taking his degree in civil 
engineering in 1888. 

In 1898, he married Virginia Howe 
Symonds, who was born in Cornish, 
N. H. Mrs. Brown died June 1, 1942. 

Mr. Brown worked for the Boston 
Transit Commission as an engineer. 
Some twenty years ago he took a posi- 
tion under the Federal Government and 
moved to Washington. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Brown were active 
and devoted Universalists, Mrs. Brown 
having served on the Board of the 
Massachusetts Association of Universal- 
ist Women. 

Mr. Brown was a genealogist of some 
note, a member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, the Boston Society 
of Civil Engineers, the Mayflower Soci- 
ety, of which he had been secretary, the 
Somerville Historical Association, and 
other organizations. 

When the Boston Universalist Club 
was organized many years ago Mr. 
Brown was the first secretary. 

He is survived by a brother, Dr. Clif- 
ton G. Brown of Cambridge. Two sis- 
ters-in-law are Mrs. Harry L. Whitney 
and Miss Mabel Symonds of West Som- 
erville. 

Funeral services were held at an 


¢ 


undertaking parlor in Somerville, May 2, 
and were conducted by Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D.D.,-and Frederick Harri- 
son, pastor of the West Somerville 
church which Mr. Brown attended. In- 


terment was in Evergreen Cemetery, | 


Stoughton. 


MR. GARDNER INSTALLED 


Rey. William E. Gardner was installed 
as minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Bangor in an impressive serv- 
ice May 1 attended by about 250 per- 
sons, including many members of the 
clergy from various parts of Maine and 
several from Bangor. 

The principal speaker for the occa- 
sion was Rey. Robert Cummins, D.D., of 
Boston, general superintendent of the 
Universalist Church of America, whose 
topic was “Craftsman of the Soul.” 

The call to worship was given by Rev. 
Walter E. Kellison of Biddeford, presi- 
dent of the Maine Universalist Ministers’ 
Association. The installation prayer was 
given by Rey. D. Stanley Rawson of 
Caribou; greetings from the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention were extended by 
Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes of Waterville, 
state superintendent of Universalist 
churches; Rev. John N. Feaster, pastor 
of the Hammond Street Congregational 
Church and president of the Bangor- 
Brewer Council of Churches; brought 
greetings from the community; and the 


benediction was given by the new pastor, 


The program also included a vocal 
solo by Donald P. Holmes, and selections 
by the choir and church organist, Mrs. 
Gus A. McLaughlin. 

Following the installation ceremony, a 
reception for the new minister and his 
wife was held in the church vestry. In 
the receiving line with Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardner were Dr. Robert Cummins and 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Parker Crowell. 

Members of the clergy present, in ad- 
dition to those taking part in the instal- 
lation service, included Rev. George C. 
Boorn, Machias; Rev. Sheldon Christian, 
Brunswick; Rev. Edmund Beal, Oakland; 
Rey. Albert Niles, Auburn; Rev. Hannah 
J. Powell, Oakfield; Rev. Gordon C. 
Reardon, Dexter; Rev. Douglas Robbins, 
Augusta; Rev. David Rose, Orono; Rev. 
Theodore Webb, Sherman Mills; Rev. 
Lester Boobar of the First Methodist 
Church; Rev. Arlan Baillie of All Souls’ 
Church; Rev. Daniel Thompson of the 
First Baptist Church; Rev. John A. 
Furrer of St. John’s Episcopal Church; 
Rev. Robert Snelling of the Forest 
Avenue Church; Rev. M. R. Geary of the 
Exeter Church; and Rev. Donald P. 
Hurlburt of the First Christian Church. 
—Bangor Daily News. 


JOHN MURRAY 
MEMORIAL SERVICE 


The annual memorial service in honor 
of John Murray will be held at Mur- 
ray’s grave in Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
Cambridge, Mass., Sunday, June 4, at 
3:00 p.m. This service is sponsored by 
the Universalist Youth Fellowship of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, the 
only organization to honor this great 
Universalist in this manner. A. Edwin 
Grimes, field and parish worker, for 
Massachusetts, will be the speaker and 
Dallas Knight of North Weymouth, a 
director of the U.Y.F. of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, will lead a devotional 
service. David Cahill of Medford, treas- 
urer of the Fellowship, will lay a memo- 
rial wreath on the grave. 

A cordial invitation to attend is ex- 
tended to all who may wish to do so. 

The Watertown or Waverly cars from 
Harvard Square stop at the main gate 
of the cemetery. Murray’s grave is 
near the main gate. 


MACHIAS NEWSPAPER 
LAUDS MISS POWELL 


The last Sunday in April is known in 
the Universalist denomination as “Ex- 
change Sunday,” and on that day each 
pastor occupies the pulpit of some Uni- 
versalist church other than his own. Rev. 
Hannah Jewett Powell of Waterville, 
who is serving as supply pastor of the 
church in Oakfield, came to Machias on 
Friday and occupied her former pulpit 
here on Sunday. She was warmly 
greeted by many of the friends she had 
made while pastor of the Machias church 
for six years some twenty-five years ago. 
Previous to that she had served effi- 
ciently on the staff of the Maine Sea- 
coast Missionary Society, and she is also 
outstanding for the missionary work she 
did at Friendly House in North Carolina. 

While a resident of this town she was 
very active in many organizations, and 
no person ever tried to do more good in 
the community than she. Miss Powell 
has always given her best to others. It 
is the hope of many that Miss Powell 
can visit Machias in 1945—Machias 
Valley News. 


COOK WANTED 


A qualified cook is wanted for the 
staff of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation, Saco, Maine, from about. 


June 22 until the end of August. Send 
application (or information relating to 
such a person) to Rev. Walter E. 
Kellison; House Manager, 200 Alfred 
Street, Biddeford, Maine. - 
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_ IN MEMORY OF 
ALICE CHAFFEE TUTTLE 


The First Universalist Church of 
Claremont, N. H., has received as an 
Easter gift a baptismal font to be placed 
in the church in memory of Alice Chaffee 
Tuttle, wife of a former minister of the 
church, Rev. Walter A. Tuttle. 

Mrs. Tuttle died June 26, 1943, in the 
74th year of her age. Throughout her 
life as a minister’s wife she was especially 
interested in the children and young peo- 
ple. She founded in each of six churches 
a Flower Mission for ministry to the 

sick and troubled, and trained the chil- 
dren and young people to serve that min- 
istry. Following are extracts from two 
old letters found in her desk: 
From the chairman of the Springfield, 
Vt., Universalist church, written in 1900 
to the retiring minister: 


“We have a personal-interest in your 
pastorate here that will linger as long as 
memory shall serve, and will influence 
our lives as long as mind can act. I feel 


_that we would be ungrateful did we not, 


acknowledge Mrs. Tuttle’s influence up- 
on our daughter. I believe there has 
been nothing that has contributed so 
much to the development of those 
qualities that characterize a pure and 
noble woman as has Mrs. Tuttle’s exam- 
ple and teaching.” 

From a member of the First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) Church, Brookfield, Mass., writ- 
ten to Mrs. Tuttle in 1922: 


“Everybody gives you the highest 
‘praise for your work with the young 
people. The Hale Junior. Alliance is 
known all about here for the good - it 
does. Its members keep closely to your 

_ plans and ideas; and the lessons you 
taught them in caring for the sick and 
shut-in people all tend to character build- 
ing along fine lines. We mothers feel 
very grateful to you.” 

Throughout her life Alice Tuttle gave 
unstintedly of her strength and love to 
the children and young people of the 
church. — 


BLANCHESTER CHURCH 
RECEIVES BEQUEST 


Alden C. Shawhan of Blanchester, 
Ohio, who died in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
left $5,000 to the Universalist church at 
Blanchester. There were many be- 
quests of small sums, to perhaps the sum 
of $25,000, and the bulk of the large 

estate will go to the local lodge of 
Masons and towards the erection of a 
building for a library, the furnishing of 
it and the purchase of books and equip- 
ment for it. 

These bequests to the church, the pub- 
lic library and the Lodge of Masons are 
made in memory of his wife and mother. 
Mr, Shawhan was a Mason, a trustee of 
the church and a trustee of the Library 
at the time of his death on March 27. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF 
RUTH. E. HERSEY 


The birthday of the late Ruth E. 
Hersey, May 16, was remembered at 
Bethany Union, the institution to which 
she gave the best years of her life. At 
the memorial service held in the First 
Universalist Church of Somerville, Mass., 
a year ago, Miss Alice L. Mason, a repre- 
sentative of the girls of Bethany Union, 
gave the following address: 

No one person could possibly pay 


. adequate tribute to Miss Hersey, who 


still lives in the hearts of “her girls.” 

Some knew her when she first came 
to Bethany Union, some when she was 
in the prime of life, and others only 
after her health was impaired as the 
result of the giving of her very self for 
Bethany Union. 

In the numerous messages which I 
have received in the last few weeks 
from “girls” representing these different 
groups, I find that whether she was 
housekeeper or superintendent, it was 
Miss Hersey who was a second mother 
to us all, and it was she who made 
Bethany Union a real home. To quote 
one of her girls, “No matter what hap- 
pened we never reached any limit in 
the resources of our friend and mother.” 

As a mother she had a personal in- 
terest im each girl. She fed us well. 
She looked out for our personal com- 
fort. She saw to it that we were prop- 
erly cared for when we were ill, and 
even took care of some of the girls her- 
self in extreme cases. 

She was never too busy to listen to 
our troubles, real or imaginary, and to 
give advice when we needed it, but many 
times we realized afterwards that we 
had solved our own problems with the 
help of her sympathy and understanding. 
She was just as eager to listen to our 
joys and triumphs and rejoice with us. 

She always sought out the homesick 
girl and took pains to help her. She in- 
spired the handicapped girl to carry on 
in spite ofall obstacles. ; 

A professional man once said that she 
had the ability to give a “call down” in 
the nicest way so that one did not real- 
ize until afterwards that it had been 
a reprimand. I am sure that more than 
one girl had this experience, and profited 
by it. 

She always retained the love and re- 
spect of all her girls, and so they made 
every effort to please her. 

One girl says of her, “She was a true 
friend, and to us who knew her best a 
real pal who never let us down.” The 
experience of another girl may help in an 
appreciation of that statement. Let me 
give it in her own words: 

“Years ago after an illness which had 
upset my nervous system—I’d nursed 
my brother, his wife and three-year-old 
daughter, and my mother one after the 
other through the flu—I felt a change 
away from home might help me. Miss 
Hersey had no room available, but she 
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took me into her quarters. I slept in her 
living room for about ten days. Nights 
were bad for me and she, sensing the 
terror which sometimes comes with dark- 
ness at such a time, kept a dim light 
burning in my room all that time. I 
never would have thought to ask for it. 
I’ve never forgotten it.” 

It was just one of many instances of 
her understanding of the human fears 
and frailties which beset us, and her 
practical way of helping with them. 

Another girl expresses it this way: 

“She had the rare combination of real 
executive ability and femmine charm 
which graces any home and made 
Bethany Union not an institution but a 
real home for ‘her girls, whom she 
loved devotedly.” 

‘One who knew her only in her later 
years says that Miss Hersey never lost 
that “certain something” that had made 
her synonymous with Bethany Union. 

She had a way of saying, “My girls 
are the best there are.” That was a 
challenge to us to be all that she would 
have us be. 


ARTHUR W. McDAVITT 
HONORED 


The members of St. John’s Univer- 
salist Church of Muncie, Ind., gathered 
on April 27 to commemorate the twenty 
years of service of their pastor, Rev. 
Arthur W. McDavitt. 

The principal speakers were: Dr. 
Ralph Noyer, dean of Ball State College; 
Dr. A. D. Johnson, principal of the Gar- 
field School; Dr. H. D. Fair, deacon of 
the Universalist church; and. Dr. Edgar 
Faye Daugherty, pastor of the Christian 
Church. All paid high tribute to Mr. 
McDavitt. f 

Dr. Daugherty said: “My dear friend 
‘Mac’ is by far the most potent force for 
good in our city. His services know no 
bounds. He is loved, honored and re- 
spected by all alike. He preaches twice 
as many funerals as any other man in 
town, because he has’ a gift for helping 
people in their troubles. I consider him 
one of the three noblest men I have 
known.” y 

Myron H. Gray, moderator of the 
church, presided. He too spoke in high 
praise of Mr. McDavitt’s work in church 
and community. 

Tokens of appreciation were given 
both the pastor and his wife. Mr. Mc- 
Davitt responded. Mrs. McDavitt was 
unable to attend owing to illness. 


SPRING SALE IN WALTHAM 


_ The Senior Guild of the Universalist 
church in Waltham, Mass., held a suc- 
cessful spring sale on Tuesday, April 25, 
in the Leonard Parish House. Food and 
fancy articles were sold during the after- 
noon and evening, a baked-bean supper 
was served from five to seven o’clock, 
and military whist comprised the eve- 
ning entertainment. 
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LAWRENCE WOMEN 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The A.U.W. of the Universalist church 
of Lawrence, Mass., held its annual 
meeting April 3 and elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Mrs. Luther 
Harris; first vice-president, Mrs. Donald 
Bennink; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Allan Battershill; recording secretary, 
Miss Georgie Batchelder; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Arthur MacKay; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Peter De Silva. Mrs. Charles 
A. Wyman presided at the meeting. 

Following the business meeting, Rev. 
Archibald L. MacMillan, pastor of the 
United Presbyterian Church, gave a talk 
on the American honie; past-and present. 

Hostesses for the evening were Mrs. 
Waldo Sanborn, chairman, Mrs. George 
Brown, Mrs. Charles Cooper, Mrs. Irving 
Davis, Miss Minnie Morgan, Miss Jessie 
Simpson, Mrs. Marshall Miller, Mrs. 
Susie Openshaw, Mrs. George Sargent, 
Mrs. Ernest Sawyer, and Mrs. Ralph 
Woodcock. 

Sewing meetings were held on the 
afternoons of April 5 and 26, Mrs. Allan 
Battershill in charge. 

On April 27, a reception for Rev. 
Charles A. Wyman, pastor, and his wife 
was given by Mrs. Chester Wells. Mrs. 
Wells was assisted in the serving of re- 
freshments by Mrs. George Sargent, Mrs. 
Charles Cooper, Mrs. Roger Andrews, 
Mrs. John Andrews, Mrs. Peter De Silva, 
Mrs. Francis Morgan and Mrs. Raymond 
Kay. 


GERARD PRIESTLEY’S 
FINE WORK 

Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley, formerly 
pastor of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York, and now associated 
with the Public Affairs Department and 
the religious work of the Army and 
Navy Y.M.C.A., recently preached at 
the First Methodist Church of Laurel, 
Md., and before some 400 members of 
the Women’s Marine Corps at Hender- 
son Hall, Washington. While in the 
capital, Mr. Priestley spoke at the 
Chinese U.S.0. Club and-the Sunday 
Morning Breakfast Club of the 
Y.M.C.A. Mr. Priestley also addressed 
members of the Brooklyn Navy 
_ Y.M.C.A. and of Sloane House, New 
York City. He also conducted services 
at Stewart Field, Newburgh, N. Y., and 
at the U. 5. Naval Training Base at 
Sampson, N. Y. Other engagements in- 
cluded a union service held in the Meth- 
odist church of Geneva, N. Y., an after- 
noon meeting for Jewish women at Tem- 
ple Beth El, Fall River, Mass.; the Latin 
American. Institute of Springfield, Brad- 
ford Junior College, the Lion’s Clubs of 
East Longmeadow and Indian Orchard 
and the 13th District Legislative Confer- 
ence of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Women’s Clubs which met in Worcester, 
Mass. Mr. Priestley is also serving 
during the present academic year as 
visiting professor in modern history at 


Springfield College. 


INMAN’S CHAPEL NOTES 


Easter at Inman’s Chapel and Friendly 
House fulfilled all hopes and expecta- 
tions. The weather, an important factor, 
was most propitious for the co-operative 
dinner held out of doors. 

A series of spray hanging, done in 
purple on white, attracted favorable at- 
tention as one entered the chapel. Its 
theme was the 23rd Psalm. Lettered on 
the large one, on the wall back of the 
pulpit, was “The Lord is my shepherd”; 
on the pulpit hanging, “I shall not 
want”; and on the one hanging from the 
communion table, “I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever.” The other 
imprints were of flora and fauna native 
to the region. The hangings were made 
by the boys of Mrs. Achenbach’s class, 
who are all members also of the Boy 
Scout troop. Spring flowers completed 
the decorations. 

Three children were christened at the 
morning service of the Sunday school, 
and Mrs. Lewis Hinkle and Mrs. Hub 
Clark were admitted into membership in 
the First Universalist Society of Hay- 
wood County following the sermon and 
preceding the communion service held in 
the afternoon. 

In preparing the grounds for Easter 
a work spell was held by the women in 
connection with the regular monthly 


Announcing 


MEN OF 
LIBERTY 


By 


STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


Editor, The Christian Register 
Director, American Unitarian Youth 


With 13 full-page drawings by the 
late HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Honest religion never comes cheaply 
or easily! 


This book forcefully reminds us of 
this fact in these biographies of “Ten 
Unitarian Pioneers’ from Servetus to 
Jefferson. Written primarily for young 
people, ministers, church school groups 
and adult discussion groups. 


FREDERICK MAY ELIOT, President, 
American Unitarian Association: 

“This is history made immediately 
relevant, and the pioneers of earlier 
days made vitally contemporaneous.” 


PRESTON BRADLEY, Pastor, 

The People’s Church of Chicago: 
“Never a more welcome and more 
needed book!” 


FREDERIC G. MELCHER, Editor, 

Publishers’ Weekly: ‘This. biographical 
method of presenting history has been 
particularly successful here... it will 
lead many new readers to an interest 
in the history of religious freedom.” 


Handsome cloth bound edition, $1.75 
Student’s paper edition, $1.00 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


in March. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


meeting of the Mission Circle, and a 
group of the men assembled to renew 
the picnic table, extending it from 28 
to 36 feet. 

The Easter party for the Sunday 
school was held on Easter Monday and 
was directed by the members of the 
Senior Clara Barton Guild. 

Mrs. Ruby Bryson, R. N., and Dr. 
Mary Michal, attending physician, were 
greatly pleased with the health clinic 
held in Collins House (the nurse’s cabin) 
Another one was held in 
April with a new nurse, Mrs. Sell, in 
charge. Layettes and infants’ clothing 
are being dispensed in connection with 
the clinics. 

Mrs. Edgar Burnett is allowing the 
Achenbachs the use of one-fourth acre 
of bottom land which had been lying 
fallow since the new road was put 
through and which had first to be cleared 
of growth. The men of the family have 
had their first experience of plowing. 


LENT IN MALDEN 


_ The First Parish in Malden, Univer- 
salist, Rev. Charles H. Monbleau, min- 
ister, conducted a series of Thursday eve- 
ning Lenten services with the following 
outstanding preachers: Lieut. Comdr. 
Carl Knudsen, Chaplain, U.S.N.R., Con- 
gregationalist; Rev. Samuel Davies, 
Ph.D., St. Andrew’s-by-the-Sea, N. B., 
Presbyterian; Rev. Samuel Macaulay 
Lindsay, D.D., of Brookline, Mass., Bap- 
tist; Rev. Walton E. Cole of Boston, 
Unitarian; Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes 
of Washington, Methodist. Music was. 
by the combined vested choirs. Attend- 
ance averaged more than 230 per night. 

On Maundy Thursday the usual serv- 
ice of holy communion was observed and 
twenty new members were received into. 
the church. 

A large congregation gathered for the 
Easter service. A harp, violin, and 
violoncello trio played special numbers 
and Mrs. Charles Monbleau was soprano 
soloist. 


THE MOONY-MAN 
(Continued from page 305) 


said: “She'll break it, Alice. Oh, don’t 
you!” But Alice ran up to the night 
nursery where Jennifer cried for the 
moon. 

Mother was there. She said: “Bother 
the moon! I’m really worried.” Alice 
said, “Let me take her, Mother”; and 
she lifted Jennifer into her little bed. 
Then she put the mirror in Jennifer’s 
little hand and held her own bigger one 
over it. “Look, Jennifer,” she ‘ said, 
“why, here’s the Moony-Man come to 
let Jennifer have a look at him. Good 
evening, Mr. Moony-Man.” Jennifer 
looked into the mirror; the tears stopped 
racing down her cheeks and only trickled; 
then she laughed and said: “I see him. 
He’s come to play with me.” Alice said: 
“Yes, Jennifer. You keep him.” And 
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she let Jennifer hold the Moony-Man 
in the mirror. ‘In a few minutes Jenni- 
fer’s eyes were closed. 

“She’s asleep,” Alice said, when she 
came down to the party. Alice’s friends 
said, “Where’s the mirror?” Alice said, 
“In Jennifer’s hand.” Harry said: 
“Well! Girls are——” Mother said, 
“Sometimes treasures to babies.” 


WHERE PAPER IS PLENTIFUL 
Because of a paper shortage in 
Britain and the pressing need for Scrip- 
tures on the Continent, the British 
Foreign Bible Society, together with the 
American Bible Society, has arranged 
to print, in Sweden, large numbers of 
Scriptures in various European 
languages, including French, Czecho- 
slovakian, Rumanian, and Serbian. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 15. 

Colorado. Denver, 3. 

Illinois. Chicago, 3 

Indiana. Muncie, 5. 

Maine. Dexter, 11. 

Massachusetts. Attleboro, 7. Malden, 
2. North Adams, 1. North Attleboro, 5 
Orange, 2. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1. 

New York. Central Square, 1. Perry, 
2. Syracuse, 5. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia (Church of 
the Restoration) , 4. Towanda, 3 

Vermont. Rutland 6. 

Total, 76. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 25. 

Connecticut. Hartford, 14. New Haven, 
15. 

Illinois. Chicago, 13. 

Indiana. Muncie 5. 

Iowa. Waterloo, 14. 
10. ; 

Maine. Dexter, 38. Portland (Con- 
gress Square Church), 7. 

Massachusetts. Arlington, 3. Attleboro, 
4. Chelsea, 3. Everett, 10. Lynn, 36. 
Malden, 30. Medford (First Church), 
10. Melrose, 14. North Adams, 4. North 


Stockton, 14. 


Webster City, 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
‘256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Attleboro, 3. 
Southbridge, 12. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1. 

Mississippi. Burruss Memorial Church, 
4. Liberty Church, 2. 

New Hampshire. Claremont, 15. 

New York. Binghamton, 14. Brooklyn 
(All Souls’ Church), 44. Perry, 7. Syra- 
cuse, 9. 

North Carolina. Rocky Mount, 4. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia — Church 
of the Messiah, 7, Church of the. Res- 
toration, 12. Reading, 3. Standing Stone, 
3. Towanda, 3. 

Vermont. Barre, 11. Chester Depot, 
13. Rutland, 3. Springfield, 17. 

Wisconsin. Wausau, 21. 

Total, 492. 


Orange, 8. Saugus, 7. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Harry E. Townsend, D.D., of 
Westbrook, Maine, preached May 7 on 
“Forty Years in Westbrook.” No other 
minister still active in the Universalist 
denomination has had as long a pastor- 
ate. 


Dr. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, now of the 
International College, Springfield, Mass., 
has been honored by the republication of 
her monograph on “The Academic and 
Verbal Adjustment of College Age 
Bilingual Students,” which appeared 
originally in the Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology. 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou, long superin- 
tendent of schools in Washington, gave 
an illustrated lecture before the Optimist 
Club of the Universalist National Memo- 
rial Church, May 1, showing both ‘still 
and moving pictures from colored photo- 
graphs that he had made himself. He is 
a famous gardener and included in, his 
lecture accounts of many rare and beau- 
tiful varieties of. irises, roses and other 
flowers. 


Rey. Hazel I. Kirk and Miss Gladys 


H. Wright, who have been spending the 
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winter in Portland, Maine, have now 
returned to their home in Casco, Maine. 


A daughter (Aurélie Lee) was born 
in Boston to Mrs. Philip R. Giles on 
May 5. Mrs. Giles is the wife of Chap- 


lain Giles, at present in the South 
Pacific. 


Rev. H. J. Wright, formerly in charge 
of the Universalist church at Auburn, 
N. Y., is now minister of our church in 


Denver, Colo. His address is 1278 
Marion Street, Denver 6. 
Rev. B. F. Wentworth of Wilton, 


Maine, is now pastor of the North Jay 
Federated Church (Universalist and 
Methodist) . 


Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., is now 
living at 11 Crafts Street, Waltham, 
Mass. 


Rey. Robert M. Rice, pastor of the 
Jniversalist church of Arlington, Mass., 
was the speaker on the Morgan Memo- 
rial radio broadcast April 14. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Ingham Bicknell will 
move to 30 Allston Street, Boston, on 
June 1. They have sold their Belmont 
house. 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker, was in New Hampshire from 
April 16 to 30 visiting Marlboro, Alstead, 
Claremont, Woodsville, Dover, Ports- 
mouth, Manchester and Concord. 


Rev. Albert F. Harkins of Stafford, 
Conn., has accepted a call to North At- 
tleboro, Mass., and will begin his pastor- 
ate on June 15. 


Rev. William Couden, D.D., minister 
of the First Universalist Church of 
Providence, R. I., presented his resig- 
nation at a parish meeting May 8, and 
announced his retirement to his old 
home at Concord, Mich. A sketch of 
his work will appear in our next issue. ~ 


Mrs. Patience Pike Snow of Portland, 
Maine, mother of Mrs. Ralph E. Hunt 
of Tampa, Fla., died May 2 while in 
Florida. An obituary will appear in our 
next issue. 


Rey. Francis X. Cheney of All Souls’ 
Church, Worcester, Mass., presented his 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School] of Religion. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial ‘Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowinent funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Muuarp H. Jencxs, President 
Harotp E. B. Spricut, Dean 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 
For announcement and information, 


address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


resignation at the service on May 7 and 
announced that he was entering the 
Episcopal Church. 


Dr. Bruce Swift of Buffalo, N. Y. 18 
serving as interim minister of the North 
Presbyterian Church of Buffalo. 


Rev. I. J. Domas of Middletown, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the Uni- 
versalist church of North Adams, Mass. 


Obituary 
ALICE J. FARRAR 


Miss Alice J. Farrar, a lifelong Universalist, 
died March 29 at her home in Allston, Mass., 
at the age of 91 years. 

She was born in Paris, Maine. She lived 
many years in Melrose, Mass., and later 
moved to Allston to live with her friend, 
Miss Grace F. White. She was a devoted 
Sunday school teacher, was active in the 
women’s organizations, and was clerk of the 
Brookline, Mass., Universalist. church until 
illness made it necessary for her to retire. 

Miss Farrar’s niece, Miss Geraldine Far- 
rar, the famous singer, arranged that every 
eare should be given her during her illness. 

Funeral services were conducted by her 
pastor, Rev. John Q. Parkhurst of the 
Waltham, Mass., Universalist church. The 
body was cremated and the ashes shipped to 
Miss Geraldine Farrar at Ridgefield, Conn. 


MRS. ALLEN J. BUFFINGTON 
Mrs. Allen J. Buffington died at her home 


in Monson, Mass., on March 31 after an 
illness of four months. 

Mrs. Buffington was a lifelong Universalist. 
A leader in the Y.P.C.U. in her youth, she 
was a leader also in the work of the entire 
church over the years. By her efforts, almost 
alone, for a number of years the church school 
in Monson was carried on. Without her there 
would have been no school at times. She had 
an unusual aptitude for creative work in 
planning, arranging and presenting interest- 
ing programs for the church school, Mission 
Circle, and special occasions for the church. 
For several. years she was a valued member 
of the Parish Committee. Of late years she 
had attended institutes at Ferry Beach. She 
served one term on the State Board of the 
Association of Universalist Women. Progres- 
sive always, she brought whatever she learned 
of value to the use of her home church and 
was instrumental in uniting the women into 
the new Association of Universalist Women. 

Mrs. Buffington was widely and _ affec- 
tionately known in her own community, and 
was active in several organizations and in 
other affairs needing her help. 

She is survived by her husband, an aged 
mother, and six children. Two of her sons, 
Charles and John, are with the U.S. _Forces 
in England. 

Grorce H. Wetcr 


MRS. CYRUS R. GAGE 


Clara Bell Perry was born April 4, 1859, 
in Stockton Township, Illinois, and died at 
her home in Stockton on March 27 in her 
85th year. 

She was married to Cyrus R. Gage on 
July 3, 1882, and much of their married life 
was passed on farms near Stockton. Mr, 
Gage died in 1930. 

Mrs, Gage is survived by a son, H. Leroy, 
who lives near Stockton; a sister, Mrs. Laura 
Wheelock of Kingston, Ontario, Canada; 
and three grandchildren—Curran Gage, who 
is overseas in the service; Irmadel Gage, at 
home; and Mrs. Harry Johns of Stockton. 
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Mrs. Gage was a loyal member of the 
Universalist church. 

Funeral services’ were conducted by Rey. 
O. G. Colegrove, a retired Universalist 
minister of Stockton. 


NORMAN C. POWERS 

Norman C. Powers of West Lebanon, 
N. H., died suddenly at his home, March 15. 

He was born December 23, 1866, in Gays- 
ville, Vt., the son of Rev. Mark and Ellen 
V. (Taylor) Powers. He was educated at the 
famous old Goddard Seminary. 

He was a member of the Universalist 
church at White River Junction, Vt., and 
served as a trustee of that church for many 
years. 

He is survived by his wife, Lettie F. 
Powers; two sons, Mark and Raymond; a 
grandson, Norman; and a sister, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Dean of Lebanon. 

Fumeral services were held at his ee 
March 18, and interment was at Washington, 
Vt. 


MRS. GEORGE E. CUNNINGHAM 


Mrs. Jennie H. Cunningham, widow of 
Rey. George E. Cunningham, who was at 
one time superintendent of Universalist 
churches in Kansas and Missouri, died in 
Los Angeles, Calif., on April 1. Born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., she would have been 
ninety-two years old on April 10. With her 
husband she served faithfully our churches 
at Elmer, Mo., and Mt. Vernon, Il. 

She is survived by three sons, Rev. Edwin 
B. Cunningham, minister of the Universalist 
church in Santa Paula, Calif., George W. 
Ayars of South Pasadena, Calif., and Alfred 
C. Ayars of Linden, Calif. 

A service in her memory was conducted by 
Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt of Throop 
Memorial Universalist Church, Pasadena, 
Calif., on April 3. 


MRS. DUANE WHITE 


In the death of Mrs. Martha Calef White 
of Roxbury, Mass., the Universalist Church 
of America has lost a member who was 
deeply interested in every department of its 
work. One of her last requests from her 
hospital bed was for the last copy of Tue 
Curistian Leaver. 

Martha Calef was born in Washington, 
Vt., and for several years was the teacher of 
art at Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt. She 
was born into the Universalist faith and 
maintained that faith to the end. She was a 
member of the. Universalist church, Buena 
Vista Street, Roxbury. Her uncle, Ira Calef, ~ 
of Washington, Vt., was a generous bene- 
factor of all Universalist enterprises, many 
funds still bearing his name. 

After her marriage to Duane White, whom 
she met at Goddard Seminary, she resided in 
Roxbury. She also had an office at 2 Park 
Square, Boston, where she carried on busi- 
ness as an electric-needle specialist. 

Her former pastor and fellow Goddardite, 
Rey. Stanley G. Spear, was called from 
Beverly, Mass., to officiate at the funeral 
services, which were held at the new crema- 
tory chapel at Forest Hills. Franz Reissmann, 
for fifty years organist of the Roxbury 
church, rendered favorite organ selections. 

Mrs. White was reticent and conservative, 
as is characteristic of most Vermonters. She 
loved her native hills and mountains, and 
something of their strength found lodgment 
in her soul. One had to go a little more than 
halfway to win her full and open friendship, 
but once gained it was as enduring as granite. 
She loved beauty in all its forms and de- 
lighted in the study of nature. Her deepest 
interest centered in the family lives of her 
children. Friends from near and far places 
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came to pay tribute to the fine influence of F 
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her life. - 
She leaves two sons, Duane C. White of 


Waban, and Everett C. White of Hyde May 21 Syracuse, N. Y., morning service. Mr. Frazier. 
Park; one daughter, Mrs. Clark W. Heath of Norwell, Mass., 50th anniversary service, evening. Dr. Cum- 
Dedham; and eight grandchildren. mins. 
S.G.S. May 23 Boston, Mass., Unitarian May Meetings. Conference, “The 
: Junior Church—An Evaluation.” Miss Andrews. 
WALTER LEONARD TODD May 28 Oakfield, Maine, morning service. Miss Folsom. 
Walter Leonard Todd died. Tuesday » May Stoughton, Mass., morning service. Dr, Cummins. 
2, in his 78th year, in the house in which he June 1-4 Pennsylvania Convention, Reading. Mr. Frazier, Miss Folsom, 
Was married. Miss Winchester. 
ee was eee cone een Diary, June 4 ’ Palmer, Mass., morning service. Dr. Cummins. 
Spaulding Todd, and was born November June 7 Rhode Island Convention, Pawtucket. Miss Folsom. 


26, 1866, in Hinsdale, N. H. 

He graduated from the Hinsdale high 
school in 1883. 

He became superintendent of the Granite 
State Mowing Machine Shop and remained 
there until ill-health caused him to retire. , 

He was fond of raising flowers and putting Pee ee a 
up birdhouses and was a nature student. 2 See THIS BIBLE Ge OURS 

On June 5, 1895, he married Nellie Ger- ae oe = 
trude Spencer of Keene, who died December BA Mee By aN L A clearly written account of the 


20, 1986. His sister then made a home for history and presentation of the Bible. 


him. ; A : 
He served the town of Hinsdale as select- It will bring young minds to a clearer 


June 14-21 Shelter Neck, N. C., Institute. Miss Winchester. 
Nashua, N. H., morning service. Mr, Frazier. 


man in 1910 and 1911. He also belonged to Sree ay | understanding of this greatest of. all 
the Fire Department. PRUE BREE RErat: PEWS A books. 
He attended the Universalist church, sang eo :B : 
in the choir in his younger days, and was alate i HNA al: 15 cents 
superintendent of the Sunday school. : em : 
He leaves a sister, Minnie M. Todd. SLC ae Universalist Publishing House 


Funeral services were held at the house f Hite 
Thursday, May 4. Burial was in the family “| |) = 16 Beacon Street 

_ lot in Pine Grove Cemetery. The profusion 15 Bhibl Boston 8, Massachusetts 

of flowers and the large number of friends 5 z ; 

and neighbors who attended the services 

testified to the esteem in which he was held. 


MRS. JOSEPH C. ELDREDGE 

Martha Cox Eldredge, wife of Joseph C. 

Eldredge, died on March 18 at Chatham, 
Mass. 
- Mrs. Eldredge was born in Chatham on 
June 24, 1883, of Universalist parents. She 
engaged in church work until about five 
years ago, when for reasons of health she 
was forced to give up her activities. 

She was the mother of seven children, five 
of whom are living. 

Funeral services were held at her home, 
March 20, Rev. Otto Lyding of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church, Nashua, 
N. H., officiating, 


A New Approach to Bible Study 
Know Your Bible Series 


By Roy L. Smith 


This series is intended for lay people everywhere and is suit- 
able for individual use, for group study and discussion. 


Four titles now ready: 
How Your Bible Grew Up 
The Bible and the First World State 
Writing Scripture Under Dictators 


Notices 


RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
’ The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Association of Universalist Women will be 
held in the Church of Our Father, Paw- 
tucket, June 7, at 10 a. m., for the hearing 
of reports, the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that may: 
legally come before the meeting. 

Those attending are requested to bring a 
basket lunch, Coffee will be served. 

Marion L. GArpiner, Secretary 


Refugees Who Wrote Scripture 


The vast increase in our knowledge and understanding of the 
Christian Scriptures particularly, and of the entire Bible 
generally, is employed by the author, who translates them into 
the language and understanding of the layman. 


25 cents 


RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The annual session of the Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention will be held in the 
Church of Our Father, Pawtucket, June 7, 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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at 2 p. m., for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers, the final vote on amending 
the constitution to allow the meeting to be 
held on the second Wednesday in May in- 
stead of the first Wednesday in June, and the 
transaction of any other business that-may 
legally come before the meeting. 


Henry H. Scuoorey, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, Dover, 
on letter of transfer from Massachusetts. 
J. Wayne Hasxett, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP ~ 


The Committee of. Fellowship of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Gonvention will 
convene at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Monday, June 5, 1944, at 1:45 p. m., for the 
examination of Burchard A. Royce, Jr., and 
Eugene Henry Adams as to their fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the min- 
istry of the Universalist Church. 


Noted acceptance of ‘William E. Gardner 
by Maine. 
Noted acceptance of Clarence L. Eaton 
by New Hampshire. 
Renewed license of Francis X. Cheney for 
one year. 
Cart A. Hempet, Secretary 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will 
meet at Junction City on May 27 and 28 
for the hearing of reports, the election of 
officers, and the ‘transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before it. 

Donatp B. Kine, Secretary 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
The 119th session of the Ohio Universalist 


Convention will be held at Caledonia, June _ 


21 and 22, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before the convention. The 
various auxiliary organizations of the state 
will hold their annual sessions at the same 
time and place. 

Harrier E. Drury, Secretary 
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DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Universalist Church of America 


President—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

General Superintendent—Rey. Robert Cummins, 
D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Miss Esther A. Richardson, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A,. Ingham. Bicknell, 
Boston. 


General Field Worker—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Director of Youth Activities—Rev. 
Frazier, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Association of Universalist Women 
Eee riGent Mee Seth R. Brooks, Washington, 
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Douglas 


Executive Director—Miss Ida M. Folsom, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston. 
International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Secretary—Miss Esther A. Richardson, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Harold S. Latham, New York, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 

Universalist Youth Fellowship 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
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Crackling 


A German airman who escaped from 
a British prison camp was arrested be- 
cause his truculent attitude in a shop 
aroused suspicion. He didn’t realize that 
truculence in a shop nowadays is simply 
asking for trouble—Punch. 

A colonel about to embark for Africa 
was speaking at a dinner given in his 
honor. 

“T thank you,” he concluded, “for 
your kind wishes regarding my welfare 
and I want you to know that when I 
am far away, surrounded by ugly, grin- 
ning savages, I shall always think of 
you.’ —Exchange. 


Lecturer: If I’ve talked too long, it’s 
because I forgot my watch and there’s 
no clock in this hall. 

Voice in the Back: There’s a cal- 
endar behind you!—Inquirer and Mir- 
ror, Nantucket Island, Mass. 


. . . 


Sandy: Why do they keep putting 
jokes in the paper about Scotsmen be- 
ing tightwads? 

Friend: Why don’t you call up the 
editor and ask? 

Sandy: What! And who’d pay for 
the phone call? — Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Negro preacher in a funeral sermon: 
Now he wa’n’t what you call a good man, 
because he never gave his heart to Jesus; 
but he was what you’d call a respected 
sinner.—Reader’s Digest. 


. . . 


The whole thing can be reduced to 
one rule: If she puts it on her head it 
must be a hat—Milwaukee Journal. 


. . 


How did you like the WAC 


Wife: 
parade, dear? * 
Colonel: Marvelous. Five thousand 


women and not a slip showing. —Atlanta 
Two-Bells. 

The U. S. Naval Construction Bat- 
talion “Sea B Gull’) tells the story of a 
chaplain who was trying to organize 
a choir with a group of volunteer singers. 

“No, no—no,” the chaplain inter- 
rupted. “Only the tenor sings that part. 
The rest of you just hum. Now don’t 


forget. The tenor will sing alone until 


we come to the ‘gates of hell.’ Then you 
all come in!”—Foreign Service. 


“Sam,” said the old Southern planter, 
talking to his faithful old darky servant, 
“Sf you die first, I want you to come 
back and tell me what it’s like over 
there. If I go first, Pl do the same for 
you.” 

“Dat suits me, Massa,” replied Sam, 
“but iffen you-all dies fust, ah wants 
you to promise t’ come back in de day- 
time.” —Watchman-Examiner. 


